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CHARLES EDWARD AT VERSAILLES.. 

On THE ANNIVERSARY OF CULLODEN. 
Take away that star and garter—hide them from my loathing sight, 
Neither king nor prince shall tempt me from my lonely room this night : 
Fitting for the throneless exile is the atmosphere of pall, 
And the gusty winds that shiver ‘neath the tapestry on the wall. 
When the tapef faintly dwindles like the pulse within the vein, 
That to gay and merry measure ne'er may hope to bound again, 
Let the shadows gather round me while I sit in silence here, 
Broken-hearted as an orphan watching by his father’s bier. 
Let me hold my still communion far from every earthly sound— 
Day of penance—day of passion—ever, as the year comes round. 
Fatal day, whereon the latest die was cast for me and mine— 
Cruel day, that quell’d the fortunes of the hapless Stuart line ! 
Phantoy-like, as in a mirror, rise the griesly scenes of death— 
There before me, in its wildness, stretches bare Culloden’s heath-— 
‘There the broken clans are scatter’d, gaunt as wolves, and famine-cyed— 
Hunger gnawing at their vitals—hope abandon’d—all but pride— 
Pride—and that supreme devotion which the Southron never knew, 
And the hatred, deeply rankling, ’gainst the Hanoverian crew. 
Oh, my God ! are these the remnants—these the wrecks of the array, 
‘That around the royal standard gather’d on the glorious day, 
When, in deep Glenfinnart’s valley, thousands, on their bended knees, 
Saw once more that stately banner wavimg in the northern breeze, 
When the noble Tullibardine stood bem@@ith its weltering fold, 
With the ruddy lion ramping in the field oftressured gold ! 
When the mighty heart of Scotland, all too big to slumber more, 
Burst in wrath and exultation, hike a huge voleano’s roar ! 
There they stand, the batter’d columns, underneath the murky sky, 
In the hush of desperation, not to conquer bat to die. 
Hark ! the bagpipe’s fitful wailing—not the pibroch loud and shrill, 
That, with hope of bloody banquet, lured the ravens from the hill— 
But a dirge both low and solemn, tit for ears of dying men, 
Marshall’d for their latest battle, never more to fight again. 
Madness—madness! Why this shrinking? Were we less inured to war 
When our reapers swept the harvest from the field of red Dunbar’ 
Fetch my horse, and blow the trumpet '—Call the riders of Fitz-James, 
Let Lord Lewis bring the muster !—Valiant chiefs of mighty names— 
Trusty Keppoch! stout Glengarry! gallant Gordon! wise Lochiel! 
Bid the clansmen charge together, fast, and fell, and firm as steel. 
Elcho, never look so gloomy! What avails a sadden’d brow ! 
Heart, man—heart ! we need it sorely—never half so much as now. 
Had we but a thousand troopers—had we but a thousand more ! 
Noble Perth, I hear them coming !—Hark! the English cannon’s roar. 
God! how awful sounds that vdley, bellowing through the mist and rain ! 
Was not that the Highland slogan’ Let me hear that shout again ! 
Oh, for prophet eyes to witness how the desperate battle goes! 
Cumberland ! I would not fear thee, could my Camerons see their foes. 
Sound, I say, the charge at venture—'tis not naked steel we fear ; 
Better perish in the melee than be shot like driven deer ! 
Hold! the mist begins to scatter. There in front ‘tis rent asunder, 
And the cloudy battery crumbles underneath the deafening thunder ; 
There I see the scarlet gleaming! Now, Macdonald—now or never '— 
Woe is me, the clans are’ broken! Father, thou art lost for ever! 
Chief and vassal, lord and yeoman, there they he in heaps together, 
Smitten by the deadly volley, roll’d in blood upon the heather ; 
And the Hanoverian horsemen, fiercely riding to and fro, ' 
Deal their murderous strokes at random.— 

Ah my God! where am I now! 

Will that baleful vision never vanish from my aching sight ! 
Must those scenes and sounds of terror haunt me still by day and night? 
Yea, the earth hath no oblivion for the noblest chance it gave, 
None, save in its latest refuge—seek it only in the grave, 
Love may die, and hatred slumber, and thew memory will deca): 
As the water'd garden recks not of the drought of yesterday ; 
But the dream of power once broken, what shall give repose again ! 
What shall charm the serpent-furies coil’d around the maddening brain? 
What kind draught can nature offer strong enough to lull their sting! 
Better to be born a peasant than to live an exiled king ! 
Oh, these years of bitter anguish '—What is life to such as me, 
With my very heart as palsied as a wasted cripple’s knee ! 
Suppliant-like for alms depending on a false and foreign court, 
Jostied by the flouting nobiles, half their pity, half their sport. 
Forced to hold a place in pageant, like a royal prize of war 
Walking with dejected features close behind his victor’s car, 
Styled an equal—deem’d a servant—fed with hopes of future gain— 
Wes by far is fancied freedom than the captive’s clanking chain ! 
Could I change this gilded bondage even for the massy tower 
Whence King James beheld his lady sitting in the castle bower— 
Birds around her sweetly, fluttering on the kindled spray, 
And the comely garden glowing in the light of rosy May. 
Love descended to the window—Love removed the bolt.and bar— 
Love was warder to the lovers from the dawn to even-star. 
Wherefore, Love, didst thou betray me! Where is now the tender glance ! 
Where the meaning looks once lavish’d by the dark-eyed Maid of France * 


‘Where the words of hope she whisper’d, when around my neck she threw 


That same scarf of broider’d tissue, bade me wear it and be trae— 
Bade me send it as a token when my banner waved once more 


| On the castled Keep of London, where my fathers’ waved before 1 
And I went and did not conquer—but I brought it back again— 
i Brought it back from storm and battle—brought it back without stain ; 
And once more I knelt before her, and I laid it at her feet, 
Saying, «* Wilt thou own it, Princess’ There at least is no defeat !” 
Scornfully she look’d upon me with a measured eye and cold— 
{| Scornfully she view'd the token, though her fingers wrought the gold, 
And she answer'd, faintly flushing, “ Hast thou kept it, then, so long ? 
Worthy matter for a minstrel to be told in knightly song ! 
Worthy of a bold Provengal, pacing through the peaceful plain, 
Singing of his lady's favour, boasting of her silken chain, 
Yet scarce worthy of a warrior sent to wrestle for a crown. 
Js this all that thou hast brought me from thy field of high renown? 
Is this all the trophy carried from the lands where thou hast been ? 
It was broider’d by a Princess, can’st thou give it to a Queen?” 
Woman's love is writ in water! Woman’s faith is traced in sand! 
Backwards—backwards let me wander to the noble northern land ; 
Let me feel the breezes blowing fresh along the mountain side ; 
Let me see the purple heather, let me hear the thundering tide, 
Be it hoarse as Corrievreckan spouting when the storm ishigh-~ 
Give me but one hour of Scotland—let me see it ere I die! 
Oh, my heart is sick and heavy—southern gales are not for me ; 
Though the glens are white with winter, place me there and set me free ; 
Give me back my trusty comrades—give me back my Highland maid— 
Nowhere beats the heart so kindly as beneath the tartan plaid ! 
Flora! When thou wert beside me, in the wilds of far Kintail— 
When the cavern gave us shelter from the blinding sleet and hail— 
When we lurk’d within the thicket, and, beneath the wanmg moon, 
Saw the seatry’s bayonet glimmer, heard him chant his listless tune— 
| When the howling storm o’ertook us drifting down the island’s lee, 
And our crazy bark was whirling like a nutshell on the sea— 
When the nights were dark and dreary, and amidst the fern we lay 
Faint and foodless, sore with travel, longing for the streaks of day ; 
When thou wert an angel to me, watching my exhausted sleep— 
Never didst thow hear me murmur—couldst thou see how now I weep! 
Bitter tears and sobs of anguish, unavailing though they be. 
Oh the brave—the brave and noble—who have died in vain for me! 
W. E. A. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


BY MRS. ABELL,—-(LATE MISS ELIZA BALCOMBE,) 
| DURING THE TIME SPENT BY HIM IN HER FATHER’S HOUSE 
AT ST. HELENA. 
PREFACE. 
| The writer of the following pages trusts that she will not be thought pre- 
| sumptuous in presenting them to the public. Thrown at an early age into 
the society of Napoleoa, she considers 1t as an almost sacred duty, to commo- 
nicate avy fact or impression, which uninteresting in itself, may still be worth 
recording as relating to him, and as serving to elucidate his character. 
| Could these recollections of the emperor have been published without her 
| name being appended to them, they would long ago have appeared ; but feel- 
ing that their sole merit consisted in their being faithful records of him ; and that 
| if produced anonymously there would be no guarantee for their truth: and be- 
| Ing at the same time reluctant to pubheity, and unequal to the task of author- 
| ship, they have been postponed, and perhaps would have been still longer de- 
| layed, but for the pressure of calamitous circumstances, which forces her to he- 
|)sitate no longer, but with all their imperfections on their head to send them at 
‘once into the world. 

The authoress may compare her feelings on casting her little vessel on the 
waters to those of Shelley, when on exhausting his whole stock of paper, he 
jtwisted a bank-note into the shape of a little boat, and then committing it to 
the stream, waited on the other side for its arrival with intense anxiety. Her 
ship-building powers she fears are as feeble ; her materials as frail ; but she has 
seen the little paper nautilus floating with impunity and confidénee on the bo- 
som of that mighty ocean which has ingulfed many a noble vessel ; accepti 
‘the augury, she intrusts her tiny bark to the waves of public opinion ; not wit 
confidence, however, but with fear and trembling, yet mingled with a gleam of 
pare that it may reach its haven, if favoured by propitious skies and friendly 

reezes. 

The writer must crave indulgence for the frequent mention of herself during 
the narrative. The nature of the subject renders this unavoidable. E.L.A. 


My object in the following memoir is to confine myself as far as possible to 
what concerns Napoleon personally. | have many reminiscences (unconnected 
with him of those happy days of my childbood,) but I feel that they would be 
uninteresting to the public, and I have carefully excluded all but that in which 
the emperor took a personal share. 

A slight description, however, of the localities connected with him, will not 
be considered a deviation from this resolution on my part, and I may perhaps 
commence this slight memoir of Napoleon most properly by a few md ww 
the general aspect of St. Helena, and the impression conveyed by it ep,first. 
approaching its shores. 

he appearance of St. Helena, on viewing it from the sea, is diffrent _. 
any land | ever saw, and certainly but little calculated to make ene fall in 
with it at first sight. The rock rsing abruptly from the ocean with its oblong. 
shape and perpendicular sides, suggests to one’s mind, more the idea of a h 
ark-coloured ark lying at anchor, tioating on the bosom of the Atlantic, thanof. 
intended for the habitation and support of living beings. ~~ © 
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Nor on a nearer acquaintance does its character become more amiable. 


vessel approach it during the night, the effect on coming on deck in the morning 


is most 
water, ships are able to go very close into the land, and the eye long accustomed 


to the expanse of sea and atmosphere, is suddenly startled by coming almost as 
it seems in contact with the dark, threatening rock, towering hundreds of feet 
into the air, far above the masts of the tallest vessel. I was quite a child at 
the time of my first visit, and my terrors were increased by being told that one 
“ giant-snouted erag,”’ which bore some resemblance to the head of a negro, 
was to eat me up first when the breakfast-bell struck, and then the rest of the 


passengers and crew. 
I role instantly below, and hiding my face in my mother’s lap, I trembling- 
ly announced our fate, and was with difficulty soothed by her assurances of sale- 


ty and protection. But I did not venture from under her wing until the dread-|) 


ed “eight bells’ had sounded, and the appearance of breakfast annonneed bet- 
ter things in store for us.* ; ‘ 
On rounding Munden’s battery, James ‘Town breaks upon the view. It is 
singular and striking, and quite in harmony with the rest of the peculiar seene- 
ry of St. Helena. ‘The houses are all built at the bottom of a wide ravine, 


If a! and the subsequent eventful campaign, had of course not reached us; and I 


''remember well how amazed and incredulous they all seemed at the informa- 
Captain D—— was obliged more than ence to assure them of the cor- 


uliar, and at first almost even alarming. From the great depth of tion. 


‘rectness of his statement. 
| My own feeling at the intelligence was excessive terror, aud an undefined con- 
||Vietion that something awful would happen to us all; though of what nature I 
‘hardly knew. I glanced eagerly at my father, and seeing his countenance calm, 
\[ became more composed, but still I listened to every word of Captain D——'s 
detail, as if my fate depended on what he was telling us. 
| The earliest idea ] had of Napoleon, was that of a huge ogre or giant, with 
one large flaming red eve in the middle of lis forehead, and long teeth protru- 
iding from his mouth, with which he tore to pieces and devoured naughty little 
girls, especially those who did not, know their lessons. 
| Thad rather grown out of this first opinion of Napoleon ; but if less child- 
lish, my terror of him was hardly diminished. 
| ‘The name of Bonaparte was stil! associated in my mind with every thing that 
was bad and horrible. T had heard the most atrocious crimes imputed to him, 
land if I had learned to consider him as a human being, I yet still believed him to 
‘be the worst that had ever existed. 

Nor was I singular in these feelings; they were participated in my many 


which looks as if it had been caused by some convulsion of nature: or, as if|| 
imuch older and wiser than myself; I might say, perhaps, by a majority of the 


the rock, tired of its solitary life and isolated situation in the midst of the At- 
lantic, had given a great yawn and could not shut its mouth again. 
The buildings are confined entirely to the bottom of this cleft or chasm, as its 


sides are too precipitous to allow of houses being built upon them. 


The position of the town renders it suffocatingly hot in summer. The cool) 


sea-breeze so delicious in most tropical climates is almost excluded by the sit- 
uation of the valley, as the inhabitants call James Town, and for nine months in 
the year the heat is almost unendurable. 

e were fortunate enough to reside out of town; my father possessing a 
beautiful little cottage about a mile and a quarter from the valley, called the 
Briars : a spot which merits a slight description, both from its own beauty, and 


from having been the residence of Napoleon during the first three months of his 


exile in St. Helena. : 

The way to the Briars winds out of the town by roads cut in the side of the 
mountain. I cannot say I saw much of this road, or the surrounding scenery 
on my first journey to our distant abode. I was put into a basket and carried 
on a negro’s head, who trudged away with me very merrily, singing some joy- 
ous air. Occasionally he put me down to rest, and grinning from ear to ear, 
asked me if I felt comfortable in my little nest. I was rather frightened, as 
this was the first time I had seen a black man, but I soon became reconciled to 
him, and we became great friends. ‘ 

He told me he generally carried vegetables into the valley, and appeared 
highly honoured and proud of a living burden being confided to hiscare. I was 
soon deposited in safety at the door of the Briars, and bid adieu to my sable 


bearer, who went away quite delighted with some little present my father gave | 


him for making himself so amiable to me. : 
Our cottage was built in the style of the Bungalows in India. It was very 


low, all the rooms being on one floor; and but for its situation, | it would not 
have been thought pretty. But its situation made it a perfect little Paradise, 


surrounded by barren mountains, it looked an Eden blooming in the midst of} 


desolation. 
A beautiful avenue of banyan-trees led up to it, and on each side it was 


flanked by the evergreen and gigantic lacos, interspersed with pomegranate and 
myrtle, and a profusion of large white roses, more resembling our sweetbriar, 
from which, indeed, the place derived its name. Sih ab 

A walk shaded by pomegranate-trees, thirty or forty fect in height, conducted 
to the garden—I must plead the same excuse for devoting a few lines to the 
garden that I have for the cottage—that it was lovely in itself, and the favour- 


ite retreat of the emperor. 
It would require the pen of a Scott, or the pencil of a Claude, to do any thing 


like justice to its beauty. ‘ 

I often wander in my dreams through its myrtle-groves; and the orange- 
trees with their bright green leaves, delicious blossoms, and golden fruit, seem 
again before me as they were in my blessed days of childhood. Every de 
scription of tropical fruit flourished here luxuriantly.* 

arious species of vine, citron, orange, fig, shadoc, guava, mango, all i end 
less profusion. Nature, as if jealous of the beauty of this enchanting spot, had 
surrounded it on every side with impenetrable barriers. On the east, to speak 
geographically, it was bounded by a precipice so steep, as to render all approach 
unpracticable. The dark frowning mountain called Peak Hill, rendered it in- 
uccessible from the south. To the westward, it was protected by a steep de- 
clivity, and opposite was a cataract, which was in itself a picturesque 
and striking object. I forget its exact height, but its roar was very unposing to 
me, and the volume of water must have been considerable. 

In that hot climate it was a delightful next-door neighbour. In the most sul- 
try day one could hardly feel the heat oppressive when gazing on its cool and 
sparkling waters. On the side nearest the cottage, the defences of the garden 
were completed by an aloe and prickly pear-hedge, through which no living 

ing could penetrate. : 

e had been living for years in this romantic and secluded glen, when our 
little “ isle was suddenly frighted from its propriety,” by hearing that Napoleon 
was to be confined there as a prisoner of state. 

The garden at the Briars, like the bright dreams and hopes of my own early 
youth, is now withered and destroyed. It was sold to the East India Company, 
and was rooted up and planted with mulberry-trees. 

It became “food for worms.” 

If I may be guilty of a conceit on, to me, a melancholy subject, I believe 

ulation was unsuccessful. ; 

It was in October, 1815, that this news first burst upon us. We heard one 

ing an alarm-gun fired from the Ladder Hill, which was the signal of a ves- 
sel being in sight of the island. ! 

The same evening two naval officers arrived at the Briars, one of whom was 
announced as Captam D——, commanding the Icarus man-of-war. He re- 

to see my father, having intelligence of importance to communicate to 


On being conducted to him, lie informed him that Napoleon Bonaparte was 
on board Northumberland, under the command of Sir George Cockburn, 
and within a few days’ sail of the island. The news of his escape from Elba, 


'|English nation, Most of the newspapers of the day described him as a de- 
|'mon, and all those of his own country who lived in England were of course 
| |his bitter enemies. And from these two sources we formed our opinion of 
It was not, therefore, without uneasiness that I saw my father depart, a day 
or two afterwards, to go on board the vessels which had just cast anchor in the 
bay. 

| The fleet consisted of the Northumberland, commanded by Sir George Cock- 
burn, to whose care Napoleon had been contided, the Havannah, Captain Ha 
‘milton, and several other men-of-war, together with transports contaming the 
/53d regiment. We remained many hours in great anxiety. 

At last my father returned from his visit in safety, and we rushed out to ques- 
tion him as to what had happened. 

} “Well, papa, have you seen him?” for we thought of no one but Napo- 
leon. 

| He told us he had not seen the emperor, but had paid his respects to Sir G. 
‘Cockburn, and had been introduced to Madame Bertrand, Madame Montholon, 
jand the rest of Napoleon’s suite. He added that General Buonaparte would 
jland in the evening, and was to remain for the present at the house of a Mr. 
|Porteous, until Longwood, which was intended jor his ultimate residence, should 
ibe ready for him. 

| We were so eager to see the illustrious exile, that we determined to go in 
\the evening to witness his disembarkation. 

It was nearly dark when we arrived at the landing-place, and shortly after a 
‘boat from the Northumberland approached, and we saw a figure scep from it on 
ithe shore, which we were told was the emperor; but it was too dark to distin- 
jguish his features. He walked up the lines between the admiral and General 
| Bertrand, and enveloped as he was in a surtout, I could see little but the occa- 
sional gleain of a diamond star which he wore on his heart. 

The whole population of St. Helena had crowded to see him, and one could 
hardly believe it contained so many inhabitants. The pressure became so great 
that it was with difficulty way could be made for him, and the sentries were at 
last ordered to stand with fixed bayonets at the entrance from the lines to the 
town, and prevent the multitude from pouring in. 

Napoleon was excessively provoked at the eagerness of the crowd to get a 
|peep at him, more particularly as he was received in silence though with res- 

pect. I heard him afterwards say how much he had been annoyed at being fol- 
lowed and stared at, * comme un béte feroce.” 

We returned to the Briars that night to talk and dream of Napoleon. 

The next morning we observed a large cavalcade moving along the path 
which wound round the mountain at the base of which our dear little cottage 
was lying, almost hidden in its nest of leaves. The effect of the party was 
very picturesque. 

It consisted of five horsemen, and we watched them with great interest, as, 
lfollowing the windings of the path, they now gleamed m the sun’s rays, and 
were thrown into brilliant relicf by the dark background behind, and then dis- 
appearing, we gazed earnestly, until from some turn in the road they flashed 
jagain upon us. Sometimes we only saw a single white plume, or the glint of 
a weapon in the sun. 

To my already excited fancy it suggested the idea of an enormous serpent, 
with burnished scales, occasionally showing himself as he crawled to our little 
abode. 

We were still doubtful whether Napoleon was of the party. We had already 
learnt to look for the gray surtout and small cocked hat, but no figure im that 
dress could be distinguished, though our spy-glass was in anxious requisition. 
Every one thought he would be best able to discover him. At last one of the 
party exclaimed, 

“ T see a figure with a small cocked hat, but no great coat ;” and then we 
were at last certain that it was the emperor. We concluded he was on his way 
to Longwood to look at his future residence. 

About two o'clock on that day Mr. O'Meara and Dr. Warden called on us, 
and were overwhelmed with all kinds of questions about Bonaparte, his man- 
ners, appearance, &c., &c. They described him as most agreeable and pleas- 
ing, and assured us we should be delighted with him. But all their persuasions 
were thrown away upon me ; | could think of him only. with fear and trembling. 
When leaving us they again repeated that our opinion of Napoleon would en- 
tirely change when we had seen and conversed with him. 

At four o’clock in the evening the same horsemen that we had seen in the 
morning, again appeared on their return from Longwood. As soon as the 
reached the head of the narrow pass which led down to the Briars, they halted, 
and after apparently a short deliberation | saw them with terror begin to de- 
scend the mountain, and approach our cottage. 

‘Iwecollect feeling so dreadfully frightened, that I wished to run and hide my- 
self until they were gone ; but mama desired me to stay, and to remember and 
speak French as well as I could. I had learned that language during a visit 
my father had paid to England some years before, and as we had a French ser- 
vant, I had not lost what | had then acquired. 

‘The party arrived at the gate, and there being no carriage-road, they all dis- 
mounted excepting the emperor, who was now, fully visible. He retained his 
seat, and rode up the avenue, bisthorse’s feét cutting up the turf on our an | 
lawn. Sir George Cockburn walked on one side of his horse, General Be 


on the other. 


How vividly I recollect my feelings of terror mingled with admiration, as I 
now raked pon hn hed eared wo dee so much, 
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* | think that the heart of even Napoleon, when he first. surveyed his future abode, || 
must have sunk within him: and as he passed into the anchorage, the galleries on e.ther)| 
side bristling with cannun, and frow: ing down upon. him the despairing inscription which | 
Te the beautified language of his infancy must have rendered familiar to him, might seem| | 
x also to have been inscribed up on the gloomy ruck of St. Helena. 
Lasciate ogni ’speranza 
i Voi ch’ entrate. 
a t The produce of this garden alone, which the family could not consume, brought an- 
500 to £608, 
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His appearance on horseback was noble aud imposing. The animal he rode 
was a superb one ; his colour jet black ; and as he proudly stepped up the ave- 
nue, arching his neck and champing his bit, I thought he looked worthy to be 
the bearer of him who was once the ruler of nearly the whole European 
world ! 

Napoleon’s position on horseback, by adding height to his figure, supplied all 
that was wanting to make me think him the most majestic person I had ever 
seen. His dress was green, and covered with orders, and his saddle and hous- 
ings crimson velvet, richly embroidered with gold. He alightea at our house, 
and we all moved to the entrance to receive him. Sir George Cockburn intro- 
duced us to him. On a nearer approach, Napoleon, contrasting as his shorter 
figure did with the noble height and aristocratic bearing of Sir George Cock- 
burn, lost something of the dignity which had so much struck me on first seeing 
nim. He was deadly pale, and I thought his features, though cold and immo- 
vable, and somewhat stern, were very beautiful. He seated himself on one of) 
our cottage chairs, and after scanning our little apartment with his eagle glance,| 
he complimented mama on the pretty situation of the Briars. When once he’ 

to speak, his fascinating smile and kind manner removed every vestige of| 
the fear with which I had regarded him. While he was talking to mama I had) 
an opportunity of scrutinising his features, which I did with the keenest interest ;) 
and certainly I have never seen any one with so remarkable and striking a phy-| 
siognomy. The portraits of him yive a good general idea of his features, but) 
his smile, and the expression of his eye, could not be transmitted to canvass, | 
and these constituted Napoleon's chief charm. His hair was dark brown, and 
as fine and silky as a child's ; rather too much so indeed for a man, as it caused 
it to look thin. His teeth were even, but rather dark, and I afterwards found) 
that this arose from his constant habit of eating liquorice, of which he always 
kept a supply in his waistcoat-pocket. 

The Emperor appeared much pleased with the Briars, and expressed a wish! 
to remain there. My father had offered Sir George Cockburn apartments at the’ 
cottage, and he immediately assured us of his willingness to resign them to, 
General Bonaparte, as the situation appeared to please oe so much, and it was} 
arranged, much apparently to Napoleon's satisfaction, that he should be our) 
guest until his residence at Longwood was fit to receive him. 

Our family, at the time of the Emperor's arrival, consisted of my father, my 
mother, my elder sister, myself, and my two brothers, who were quite child- 
ren. 

Napoleon determined ou not going down to the town again, and wished his 
rooms to be got ready for him immediately. Some chairs were then brought out 
at his request upon the lawn, and seating himself on one, he desired me to take 
another, which | did with a beating heart. He then said, 

“You speak French ?” 

I replied thet I did, and he asked me who had taught me. | informed him,} 
and he put sevecs| questions to me about my studies, and more particularly 
— geoSphy. He inquired the capitals of the different countries of 
urope. 
Wisat is the capital of France?” 

“ Paris.” 

“ Of Italy?” 

Rome.” 

“ Of Russia?” 

“ Petersburg now,” I replied ; ‘Moscow formerly.” 

On my saying this, he turned abruptly round, and fixing his piercing eyes full) 
on my face, he demanded sternly, 

* Qui I’a brulé 

On seeing the expression of his eye, and hearing his changed voice, all my, 
former terror of him returned, and I could not utter a syllable. I had often, 
heard the burning of Moscow talked of, and had been present at discussions as, 
to whether the French or Russians were the authors of that dreadful conflagra- 
tion, and I feared to offend him by alluding to it. 

He repeated the question, and I stammered, “I do not know, sir.” 

“Oui, oui,” he replied, laughing violently ; “‘ vous savez trés bien, c’est moi 
qui I’a brulé.”’ 

On seeing him laugh, I gained a little courage, and said, 

“I believe, sir, the Russians burnt it to get rid of the French.” 

He again laughed, and seemed pleased to find that I knew any thing about the, 
matter. 

The arrangements made for him were necessarily most hurried, and while we 
were endeavouring to complete them in the way we thought most likely to con- 
tribute to his comfort, he amused himself by walking about the grounds and 
garden. In the evening he came into the house ; and as my father and mother 
spoke French with difficulty, that language being much less studied in England 
then, than it is at present, he addressed himself again to me, and nalind me 
whether I liked music, adding, 

“You are too young to play yourself.” ' 

I felt rather piqued at this, and told him I could both sing and play. He then, 
asked me to sing, and I sang, as well as I could, the Scotch song, “ Ye banks; 
and Braes.” When I had finished, he said it was the prettiest English air he) 
had ever heard. 
_ LT replied it was a Scottish ballad, not English ; and he remarked he thought 
it too pretty to be English. . 

“ Their music is vile—the worst in the world.” | 


He then inquired if I knew any French songs, and among others, “ Vive 
Henri Quatre.” 

I said I did not. 

He began to hum the air, became abstracted, and leaving his seat, marched 
round the room, keeping time to the song he was singing. Wien he had done, 
he asked me what I thought of it; and | told him I did not like it at all, for 1) 
could not make out the arr. ‘ 

In fact, Napoleon’s voice was most unimusical, nor do I think he had any ear) 
for music ; for neither on this occasion, nor in any of his subsequent attempts at! 
singing, could I ever discover what tune it was he was executing. 

He was, nevertheless, a good judge of music (if an English woman may say, 
so after his sweeping denunciation of our claims to that science), probably from) 
having constantly listened to the best performers. He expressed a great dislike, 
to French music, which he said was almost as bad as the English ; and that the 
Italians were the only people who could produce an opera. 

A lady, a friend of ours, who frequently visited us at the Briars, was ex- 
tremely fond of Italian singing, which “ she loved, indeed, not wisely, but too 
well ;”’ for her own attempts in the bravura style were the most absurd burles- 


que 

Napoleon, however, constantly. asked her to sing, and even listened with 
great politeness; but when she was gone, he often desired me to imitate her 
singing, which I did as nearly as I could, and it seemed to amuse him. He 
used to shut his eyes, and pretend he thought it was Mrs. ——, “our departed 


\jan agony of terror. 


not wanting. 


friend ;"" and then pay me gravely the same compliments le would have done 
to her. 

The Emperor retired for the might shortly after my little attempt to amuse 
him, and so terminated his first day at the Briars. 

It is not, however, inmy power to give a detailed account of the events of 
each day the Emperor spent with us 

I shall never cease regretting that I did not keep a journal of all that oecur- 
red ; but T was too young and too thoughtless to see the advantage of doing so. 
Besides, | trusted to a naturally most retentive memory, thinking it would ena. 
ble me at any time to recall the minutest incident concerning Napoleon. _ In this 
Lhave deceived myself. My life has been a chequered and melancholy one ; 
and many of its incidents have been of a nature to absorb mv mind, and abstract 
my attention from every thing but the consideration of present misery. This 
continued for a length of time, has erased things from my memory which | 
thought I never could have forgotten, but of which [now retain nothing but 
the consciousness that they took place, and the regret that | am unable to re- 
cord them. 

Many of the circumstances [| am about to relate, however, I did write down 
shortly after they occurred, and the others have been kept fresh in my memory 
by being repeated to friends ; so that the reader of my little volume may depend 
on the absolute truth and fidelity of my narrative,—a consideration, indeed, to 
which I have thought it nght to sacritice many others. 

I do not then profess to give a journal of what Napoleon daily said and did at 

the Briars ; but the oecurrences I do relate, I have mserted as nearly as possible 
in the order in which they took place. 
The Emperor's habits during the time he stayed with us, were very simple 
and regular; his usual hour for getting up was eight, and he seldom took any 
thing but a cup of coffee until one, when he breakfasted, or rather bunched ; he 
dined at eight, and retired at about eleven to his own rooms. His manner was 
so unaflectedly kind and amiable, that in a few days I felt perfectly at ease in 
his society, and looked upon him more as a companion of my own age, than as 
the mighty warnor, at whose name “ the world grew pale.” His spirits were 
very good, and he was at times almost boyish in his love of mirth and glee, not 
unmixed sometimes with a tinge of malice. 

Shortly after his arrival, a little girl, Miss Legg, the daughter of a friend, 
came to visit us at the Briars. ‘The poor child had heard such terrific stories of 
Bonaparte, that when I told her he was coming up the lawn, she clung té me in 
Forgetting my own former fears, | was cruel enough to 
run out and tell Napoleon of the child’s fright, begging him to come into the 
house. He walked up to her, and brushing up his hair with his hand, shook his 
head, making horrible faces, and giving a sort of savage howl. 

The little gizl screamed so violently, that mama was afraid she would go into 
hysterics, and took her out of the room. 

Napoleon laughed a good deal at the idea of his being such a bugbear, and 
would hardly believe me when I told him that I had stood in the same terror of 
hin. When I made this confession, he tried to frighten me as he had poor little 


'\Miss Legg, by brushing up his hair and distorting his features ; but he looked 


more grotesque than horrible, and I only laughed at him. He then, as a last 
resource, tried the howl, but was equally unsuccessful, and seemed, I thought, 
a little provoked that he could not frightenme. He said the howl was Cossack, 
and it certainly was barbarous enough for any thing. 

He took a good deal of exercise at this period, and was fond of taking ex- 
ploring walks in the valley and adjacent mountain. One evening he strolled 
out, accompanied by General Gourgaud, my sister, and myself, into a meadow 
jin which some cows were grazing. One of these, the moment she saw our 
party, put her head down, and (I believe) her tail up, and advanced a pas de 
charge against the emperor. He made a skilful and rapid retreat, and leaping 
nimbly over a wall, placed this rampart between himself and the enemy. But 
General Gourgaud valiantly stood his ground, and drawing his sword, threw 
himself between his sovereign and the cow, exclaiming, 

* This is the second time J have saved the Emperor's life.” 

Napoleon laughed heartily when he heard the general's boast, and said, 

“He ought to have put himself in the position to repel cavalry.” 

I told him the cow appeared tranquillized, and stopped the moment he disap- 
peared ; and he continued to laugh, and said, 

“She wished to save the English government the expense and trouble of 


keeping him.’’—-[ To be Continued. } 


THE PRAIRIE AND THE SWAMP. 
AN ADVENTURE IN LOUISIANA. 


Ii was a sultry Sep'ember afiernoon in the year 1I8S—. My friend Car eton 
and myself had been three days wandering about the prairies, and hed nearly 
filled our tin boxes and other receptacles with specimens of rare and cyrious 
plants. But we bad not escaped paying the penalty of our zeal as naturalists, 
in the shape of a perfect roasting from the sun, which had shot down ils rays 
during the whole time of our ramble, with an ardor only to be appreciated by 
those who have visited the Louisisnian praires. What made matters worse, 
our little store of wine bad been e.rly expended ; some Teffia,with which we had 


| replenished our flasks, had also disappeared ; and the water we met with, be- 


sides being rare, contained so much vegetable and animal matter, as to be un- 
drinkable unless qualified in some manner. In this dilemma, we came to a 
halt under a clump of hickory trees, and dispatched Martin, Cerleton’s Aca- 
diau servant, upon a voyage of discovery. He had assured us that we must 
erelong fall in with some party of Americans—or Cochon Yankees, as he call- 
ed themn—who, in spiie of the hatred bome them by the Acedians and Cre- 
oles, were daily becoming more vumerous in the country. 

Afier waiting, in anxious expectation of Martin’s return, for a full hour, dur- 
ing which the air seemed to get more and more sultry, my companion began to 
wax impatient. ‘* What can the fellow be about!” cried he. “ Gave a blast 
on the he added, hand:ng me the ins'rument; “I cancet sound it my- 
self, for my tongue clesves to my palate from the heat end ¢rought.” 

1 put the horn to my mouth, aud gave @ blast. but the woes euntied were 
not the clear echo awakenimg sounds that cheer and rengticn the hunter. 
Chey were dull and short, as though the air hed fost all elasticity and vibra- 
tion, and by us weight crushed back the sounds ino the horn. It was awarm- 
ing of some inscrutable danger. We gazed around us, and saw that otheis 


The spot where we had halied wes on the edge of one of those pine forests 
that exiend, almost wivhout interruption, from the hills of the Cote Gelée to 
‘he Opelousa mountains, and of a vast prairie, sprinkled here and there with 
palmetto fields, clumps of trees, and broad patches of brushwood, which ap- 
peared mere dark specks on the immense extent of plain that lay before us, 
covered with grass of the brightest green, and so long, as to reach up to our 
horses’ shoulders. ‘To the right wes a plantation of palmettos, half a mile 
wide, and bounded by a sort of creek or gully, the banks of which were covey- 
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ed with gigantic cypress trees. Beyond this, mvre prairie and a wood of 
evergreen oak, To the east, an impenetrable thicket of magnolias, papaws, 
oak and bean trees—to the north, the pine wood before mentioned. 

Such was the rich landscape we had been surrounded by a short hour be- 
fore. But now, on looking around, we found the scene changed ; and our ho- 
rizon became fat more limited by rising clouds of bluish grey vapour, which 
approached us rapidly from the wind quarter. Each moment this fog appeared 
to become thicker ; the sun no longer dazzled our eyes when we gazed on it, 
but showed through the mist lke a pale red moon ; the outlines o! the forest 
disappeared, veiled from our sight by masses of vapour; and the air, which, 
during the morning, had been light and elastic, although hot, became cach 
momeut heavier and more difficult to inhale. ‘The part of the prairie ‘hat re 
meined visible, presented the appearance of a narrow, miaty valley, enclosed, 
between two mighty ranges of grey mountains, wh:ch the fog represenied 
As we gazed around us and beheld these strange phenomena, our eyes met, 


and we read in each o her’s countenance that embarrassment which the hravest| 


and most light-hearted are apt to feel, whea hemmed in by perils of which they 
cannot conjecture the nature. 


Fire off your gun,” said [to Carleton. I starred as J spoke at the altera- 


tion in my own voice. The gun went off, but the report was, as it were. 
stifled by the compressed atmosphere. It did not even alarm some water- 


fow! that were plashing and floundering in the creek a few hundred paces 


from us. 

** Look at our horses !” exclaimed Carleton. ‘* They are surely going mad.” 
The animals were evidently uneasy at something. They pricked up their 
ears, turned half round, and gazed with startled eye behind them ; then strein- 
ed with their heads and necks in the opposite direction to the vapor, snoring 
violently, and at last trying 10 break away from the trees to which they were 
tied. A short time previously they had appeared much fatigued, but now they 
were all fire and impatience. 

“Tt is impossible to remain here,” said Carleton. 

But whither shall we go 

‘* Wherever our horses choose to take us.” 

We untied the animals and sprang upon them. But scarcely were we in 
the saddle when they started off at a pace as frantic as if a pack of wolves 
had been at their heels ; and taking the direction of the creek, which ran be- 
tween the palmetto plantation and a cypress wood, continued along its banks 
at the same wild gallop. As we advanced, the creek began to widen; in 
place of palmettos, clumps of marsh reeds, and rushes showed themselves here 
and there. An earthly stillness prevailed, only broken now and then by the, 
ery of awild-goose ; and even that appeared sirange and unnatural in its 
sound, \ 

What can be the meaning of this'”’’ cried Carleton. “1 am burning) 
with heat, and yet I have not the slightest moisture on my skin. All these. 
signs are incomprehensible. For God's sake, sound the horn again.”’ | 

{ did so, but this time the sound seemed to be forced back through the horn, 


lanother. Most of them, however, went further up the creek, where it took a 
lnorth-easterly direction, and widened into a sort of lake. Those that had first 
‘arrived began to follow the new-comers, and we did the same. 

Suddenly the baying of hounds was heard. “ Hurra! there are dogs ; men 
‘must be near.” A volley from adozen rifles was the answer to our explana- 
tion. The shots were fired not two handred yards from us, yet we saw nothing 
of the persons who fired them. The wild beasts around us trembled and crouch- 
ed before this new danger, but did not attempt to move a step. We ourselves 
were standing in the midst of them up to our waists in water. ‘* Who goes 
there 7” we shouted. Another volley, and this time not one hundred yards off. 
We saw the flashes of the pieces, and heard voices talking in a dialect com- 
pounded of French and Indian. We perceived that we had todo with Aca- 
idians. A third volley, and the bullets whistled avout our ears. It was getting 
past a joke. “ Halt!” shouted we, “stop firing till you see what you are 
itiring at.” There was a dead silence for a moment, than a burst of savage 
laughter. “ Fire ! fire !”’ cried two or three voices, 

___* If you fire,” ered I, ** look out for yourselves, for we saall do the same. 
| Have a care what you are about.” 

“* Morbleu ! Sacre!” roared halfa score of voices. ‘* Who is that who 
dares to give us orders’ Fire on the dogs !” 
| “ ifyoudo, we return it” 

__ “Sacre !” sereamed the savages. ‘ They are gentlemen from the towns. 
Their speech betrays them. Shoot them—the dogs, the spies! Whatdo they 
in the prairie !” 

' * Your blood be on your own heads,” cried I. And, with the feelings of 
desperate men, we levelled our guns in the direction in which we had seen 
'the flashes of the last volley. At that moment—‘ Halt! What is here !” 
|shoated a stentorian voice close to us. 

| “« Stop firing, or you are dead men,” cried five or six other voices. 

b cus Sacre? ce sont des Americains,” muttered the Acadians. 

we: Monsieur Carleton !” cried a voice. 

“Here !” replied my friend. A boat shot out of the smoke, between us 
jand our antagonists. Carleton’s servant was in it. The next moment we were 
surrounded by a score of Acadians and a half-a-dozen Americans. 

It appeared that the Acadians, so soon as they perceived the prairie to be 
'on fire, had got into a boat and descended a creek that flowed into the Chicot 
lcreek on which we now were. The beasts of the forest and prairie, flying to 
the water, found themselves inclosed in the angle formed by the two creeks, 
‘and their retreat being cut of by the fire, they fell an easy prey to the Acadians, 
wild, half savage fellows, who slaughtered them ina profusion and with a 
‘brutality that excited our disgust, a feeling which the Americans seemed to 
‘share 
| * Well, stranger !” said one of the latter, an old man, to Carleton, ‘do you 
go with them Acadians or come with us '” 

Who are you my friends 

* Friends !” repeated the Yankee, shaking his head, “ your friendships are 


and todie away upon my lips. The air was so hot and parching, that our hor- rn made. Friends, indeed! We ain’t that yet; butif you be minded to 


ses’ coats, which a short time previously had been dripping with sweat, were 
now perfectly dry, and the hair plastered upon them ; the animals’ tongues 
hung out of their mouths, and they seemed panting for cooler air. ‘ Look! 
yonder!” cried Carleton, and he pointed to the line of the horizon, whieh had 


hitherto been of grey, lead-coloured vapour. It was now becoming reddish), 


in the sonth- west quarter, and the vapour had taken the appearance of smoke. 


Atthe same time we heard a sort of distant crackling, like a heavy running-|, 


fire of muske'ry, end which was repeated at short intervals. Each time it was 
heard, our horses appeared scared and trembling. 

The creek was getting rapidly wider, and the ground so swampy that it was 
impossible to proceed further. Seeing this, we agreed 10 return to the prai- 
rie, and to try if it were not cooler among the palmetios. But when we came 
to the place where we had crossed the creek, our horses refused to take the 
leap again, and it was with the greatest difficulty we et length forced them 
over. All this time the redness in the horizon was getting brighter, and the! 
atmosphere hotter‘and drier; the smoke had spread itself over prairie, forest, 
and plantations. We continued retracing our steps as well as we could to 
the spot where we had halted. ‘See there,” said Carleton; ‘not half an 
hour ago those reeds were as fresh and green as if they had just sprung out of 
the earh, and now look at them—the leaves are hanging down, parched and 
curled up by the heat.” 

The whole prairie, the whole horizon to the southwest, was row one mass 
of dense smoke, through which the sun’s disc looked scarcely brighter than a 
Fe ple en Behind the thick curtain which thus concealed every thing 

m our view, we heard a loud hissing, like that of a multitude of snakes. 
The smoke was stifling and unbearable ; our horses ayain turned panting 
round, and tere madly towards the creek. On reaching it we dismounted, 
but had the greatest difficulty to prevent them from leaping into the water. 


The streaks of red to our right became brighter and brighier, and gleamed) nearer every minute, and having. in some places, already reached up to the. 


through the huge, dark trunks of the cypress-trees. The crackling and hiss- 
ing grew louder than ever. Suddenly the frightful truth flashed upon us, and 
= the very same moment Carleton and I exclaimed, “ The prairie is on 

As we uttered the words, there was a ijoud rustling behind us, and a herd 
of deer broke headlong through a thicket of tall reeds and bulrushes, and dash- 
ed upto their necks intothe water. There they remained, not fifty paces’ 
from us, little more than their heads above the surface, gazing at us, as though 
imploring our help and compassion. We fancied we could see tears in the 

r beasts’ cyes. 

We looked behind us. Oncame the pillars of flame, flickering and threat- 
ening arene the smoke. licking up all before them ; and, at times, a gust of 
so hot and blastinga wind as seemed to dry the very marrow in our bones 
The roaring of the fire was now distinctly audible, mingled with hissing, 
whistling sounds, and cracking noises,as of mighty trees falling. Suddenly 
a bright flame shot up through the stifling smoke, and immediately afterwards 
- sea of fire burst upon our aching eyeballs. The whole palmetio field was in 

mes. 
~ ‘The heat was so great, that.we every moment expected to see our clothes 
take fire. Our horses dragged us still nearer to the creek, sprang into the 
water, and drew usdewn the bank afterthem. Another rustling and noise in 
the thicket of reeds. A she-bear, with her cubs at ber heels, came towards 
us ; and at the same time a second herd of deer rushed into the water ‘hot 
twenty yards from where we were standing. We ponted our guns at the 
bears ; they moved off towards the deer, who remained undisturbed at their 
approach ; and there they stood, bears and deer, and not five paces apart, bur 
taking no more notice of each other than if they had been animals of the same 
species. More beasts now came flocking to the river. Deer, wolves, foxes, 
horses—all came in crowds to seek shelter in one element from the fury of 


icome with us, well and good.”’ 

| met these American gentlemen,” wow putin Martin, and when they 
‘heard you had lost your way, and were out of provisions, they were so good as 
‘to come and seek you.” 

« Yon be’n’t much used to the prairie, | reckon 1” observed the American 
‘who had spoken before. 

* No, indeed, my friend,’ said |. 

told you a’ready,” replied the man with some degree of pride, “ we 
ain't your friends ; but it you choose to accept American hospitality you're 
;welcome.” 

We glanced at the Acadians, who were still firing, and dragging the beasts 
they slaughtered into theirboat and to the shore. They appeared perfect 
‘savages, and there was little temptation to seek guidance or assistance at their 
hands. 

| ‘Tf it is agreeable to you, we will accoimpany you,” said T to the American, 
making a step towards the boat. We were eager to be off, for the heat and 
smoke were unbearable. The Yankee answered neither yes nor no. His atten- 
tion seemed taken up by the proceedings of the Acadians. 

“ They’re worse than Injuns,” said he to a young man standing by him. 
‘“* They shoot more in an hour than they could eat ina year, in their tarnation 
French wastefulness.” 

“I’ve a notion o’ makin’ em leave off,” replied the young man. 

- “ The country’s theirs, or their masters’ at least,” rejoined the other. “I 
reckon it’s no business of ours.” 

This dialogue was carried on with the greatest possible degree of deliberation 
and under circumstances in which, certainly, none but a Yankee would have 
thought of wasting time in words A prairie twenty miles ee - and ten broad 
avd a couple of miles of palmetto ground, all in a blaze—the flames drawing 


shores of the creek. On the other side a couple of dozen wild Acadians firing 
‘right and left, without paying the least attention where or whom their bullets 
struck. Carleton and myself, up to our waists in water, and the Americans, 
chatting together as unconcernedly as if they had been sitting under the roofs 
of their own block houses. 

“ Do yeu live far from here !” said Iat last te the Yankee, rather impa- 
tiently. 

“ Not so far as I sometimes wish,” enswered he, with a contemptuous 
glance at the Acadians, ‘‘ but far enough to get you an appetite for your sup- 
‘per, if you ain't got one a'ready.” And taking athin roll of tobacco out of his 
pocket, he bit off a piece of it, laid his hands upon the muzzle of his rifle, leant 
his chin upon his hards, and seemed to haveforgotten all about us. 

This apathy became intolerable to men in our situation. 

* My good man,” said I, “ will you put your hospitable offer into execution, 
and take——”’ 

I could not continue, for I was literally suffocated with the heat and smoke. 
The very water of the creek was getting warm. 

“ [’ve a notion,” said the Yankee, with his usual drawl, and apparently only 
jnst perceiving our distress, I've a notion we had better be movin’ out 0’ the 
way 0’ the fire. Now, strangers, in with you.” Andhe helped Carleton and 
myself into the boat where we lay down and became insensivle from heat and 
exhaustion. 

When we recovered our senses, we found ourselves in the bottom of the 
boat, and the old Yankee standing by us witha bottle of whisky in his hand, 
which he mvited us to taste. We ielt better for the cordial and began to leok 
around 4s. 

Before us lay an apparently interminable cypress swamp, behind us a sheet 
of water, formed by the junction of the two creeks, and at present overhung 
by a mass of smoke that concealed the horizon from uur view. From time to 
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time there was a burst of fiame that lit up the swamp, and caused the cypress-|| He had stretched out his foot, but fortunately, before setting it down, he 
trees to appear as if they grew out of a sea of fire. poked what he took for a log with the butt of bis gan The supposed block of 

“Come,” said the old Yankee, ‘‘we must ge: on, It is near sunset, and wood gave way a little, andthe old squatter, throwing himself back, was within 
we have far to go.” _an ace of pushing me into the swamp. 

“ And which way does our road lie!” I asked. * Ah, frend!” said he, not in the least disconcerted, “* you thought to sacum- 

“ Across the cypress swamp, unless you'd rather go round it.” _ vent honest folk with your devilry and cunning.” 

* The shortest road is the best,” said Carleton. ** What is the matter '” asked I. 

“The shortest road is the best !” repeated the Yankee, contemptuously, and, ‘Not much the matter,” he replied, drawing his knife from his sheath. 
turning to his companions. “Spoken like a Britisher. Well, he shall have ‘Only am siligator—there it is again.” : 
his own way, and the more so as [ believe it to be as good a one as the other. And in the place of the log which had disappeared, the jaws of a huge alli- 
James,” added he, turning so one of the men, “ you go further down, through gator gaped before us. J raised my gun to wy shoulder, The Yankee seized 
the Snapping Turtle swamp ; we wil! cross here.” my arm. . 

“And our horses!” said 1. * Don’t fire,” whispered he. * Don’t Gre, so long as you can help it. We 

“They are grazing in the rushes. ‘They'll be took care of. We shall have) ain't alone here. This will do as well,” he added, as he stooped down, and 
rain to-night, and to-morrow they may come round without singeing a hoof.” — drove nis long knife into the alligators eye. The monster gave a frightful 

I had found myself once or twice upon the borders of the swamp thet now) howl, and lashed violent!y with its tail, besprinkling us with the black slimy 
lay before us, but had always considered it impenetrable, and I did not under-| mud of the swamp. ; me 
stand, as I gazed into its gloomy depths, how we could possibly cross it * Take that!” said the squatter with a grim smile, “and that, and that! 

“Is there any beaten path or road through the swamp !” enquired [ of the stebbing the brate repeatedly between the neck and the ribs, while it writhed 
old man, _ and snapped furiously at him. Then wiping his knife, he stuck it in his belt, 


* Path or road! Do you take it fora gentleman’s park? ‘There's the path and looked keenly and captionsly around bim. 
that natur’ has made.”’ And he sprang upon the trunk of a tree covered with), “Tvea potion there must be a tree trunk hereaway ; ttamt the first tume 
moss and creepers, which rose out of the vast depth of mud that formed the;|I’ve followed this track. There it is, but a good six foot off” And so saying, 

he gave a spring, and alighted in safety on the stepping place. 
Have a care, man,” cried There is water. see it g litter.” 
‘Pho, warer! What you call water is snakes. Come on.” 


swamp. 

** Here's the path,” said he 

“Then we will wait and come round wiih our horses,’”’ | replied 
shall we find them!” I hesitated, and a shodder came over me. The leap, as regarded distance, 

* As you please, stranger. We shail cross the swamp. Only, if you cau't) was a trifling one, but it was over an almest bottomless chasm, full of the foul- 
do like your horses, and sep off bulrashes, you are likely to fast for the next, est mad, on which the moecas n snakes, the deadliest of the American reptiles, 
twenty-four hours.” | were swarming. 

“ And why so! There is game and wild-fowl for the shooting.” | “Come on!” 

“No doubt there is, if you can eat them raw, like the Injans. Where will Necessity lent me strength, and, pressing my lefi foot firmly against the log 
you find, within two miles round, a square foot of dry land to make your fire on which I was standing, and which was each moment sinking with onr weight 
on?” _ deeper into the soft slimy ground, I sprang across. Carleton followed me. 

To say the trath, we did not altogether like the company we had fallen) « Wej} done'” cried the old man. “Courage, and a couple more such 
amongst. These squatters bore in generaj but en indifferent character. They leaps, and we shall be getting over the worst of it.” 
were said to fear neither God nor man, to trust entirely to their axe and ther = We pushed on, steadily but slowly, never setting our foot on a log till we had 
rifle, and to be little scrupulous in questions of property ; in short, 10 be searee ascertained its solidity with the butts of our guns. The cypress swamp ex- 
less wild and dangerous than the Indians themselves. ‘tended fonr or five miles along the shores of the creek ; it was a deep lake of 

The Yankee who had hitherto acted as spokesman, and who seemed to be in yjack mud, covered over and disguised by a deceitful bright green veil of creep- 
some way or other the clef of the party, was a man apparently near SiXt¥ jn plants and mosses, which had spread themselves in their rank luxuriance 
years of age, upwards of six feet high, thin in person, but with such bone and) over ite whole surface, and over the branches and tranks of trees scattered 
muscle as indicated great s'rength in the possessor. His features were keen (ahout the swamp. These latter were not placed with any very great regularity, 
and et Ret eye hike a — Pom bearing and manners bespoke au exalted pot had yet been evidently arranged by the hand of man. 
opinion of himself, and (at least as far es we were concerned) a tolerable degree ie eee x . 
°P | seems to have been a sort of path made here,” said I to our guide, 
round the waist by a girdle, in which was'stuck a long knife ; leather breeches,|) , Silence '" uiterrupted he, in a low tone; * silence, for your life, till we are 


ou firm ground egain. Don't mind the snakes,’ added he, as the torchlight re- 


“ Where is Martin” cried Carleton | vealed some enormous ones lying coiled up on the moss and lianas close to us. 
“ heir the Acadian lad who brought us to you ! | But jnst as I stretched forward my foot, and was about to place it in the 
The Yankee pointed towards the smoke. Yonder, no doubt, with lus bis hed left, the hideous jow Wee 
countrymen ; but I reckon their infernal hunt is over. I hear no more shots.”||*tretehed over the tree-trunk, not six inches from my leg, and the erestere 
“Then we will go to him. Bot where are our horses ?” snapped at me so suddenly, that Thad but jost time to fire my gun inte his 
“I’ve a notion,” said one of the younger men, “the stranger doo’t rightly glittering lizard-like eye. ‘The monster bounded back, uttered a sound be- 
grazing half a mileof. You would no bellow and a groan, and, striking wildly about him in the morass, dis- 
have had us make the poor beasts swim through the creek tied to the stern of the’ appeared : . 
beat’! "Eidigh io with thenn” | The American looked round when I fired, and an approving smile played 
“ And mes will hedo with them ?” | about his mouth as he said something to me which J did net hear, owing to the 
gen ; . | infernal uproar that now arose on all sides of us, and at first completely desf- 
Joel is going back with the boat, and when the fire 1s out he will brag them) a : P 
He left the sentence unfinished, but a smile of scornful meaning flicted over his'| 
° | bull-frogs, night-owls, ahingas, herons, whose dwellings were in the mud of 


features. 
He nodded. 


” 


Where! 


a . ne Gang, the swamp, or on its leafy roof, now lifted up their voices, bellowing, hooting, 
We wall'go with you,” said I, and! shrieking, aod groaning. Bursting forth from the obscene retreat in which 


* You do well,” wes the brief reply. j\they had hitherto Jain hidden, the alligators raised their hideous snouts out of 
the young men vn where are the torches 1 | the green coating of the swamp, gnashing their teeth, and straining toward us. 
« Ferches '” exclaimed 1. |while the owls and other birds circled round our heads, flepping and striking us 
The Yankee gave me 6 look, as much as to-say—-You must meddlc with, With their wings as they passed. We drew our knives, ond endeavored to de- 
- | fend at least our head and eyes; but all was in vain against the myriads of + 


every thing. | 


* Joel,” added he, turning to one of 
We shall want them!” 


Kes,” seplied he ; “and, if you hed'ten lives, t woold be &* enemies that surrounded us ; and the unequal combat cou!d not possibly have 


Ba 


they are ali worth to enter thi i ying,) 
much as they are all wort enter this. swamp without torches © say ine: | liasted long, when suddenly a shot was fired, followed immediately by another. 


he struck fire, and selecting a couple of pine splinters from several lying in 
the boat, he lighted them, doing everything with such extraordinary delibera- 
tion, and so oddly, that inspite of our unpleasant situation, we could scarcely, 
help laughing. Meantime the boat pushed off with two men in it, leaving 
Carleton, myself, the old man, and another American, standing at the edge of 
the swamp. 

* Follow me, step by step, and as if you were treading on eggs,” said our 
leader ; ‘‘and you. Jonathan, heve an eye to the strangers, and don’t wait til!) 
they are up to their necks in the mud to pick them out of it.” 

We did not feel much comforted by this speech ; but, mustering al! our cou- 
rage, we strode on after our plain spoken guide. 

e had proceeded but u very short \ ener into the swamp before we 
found out the use of the torches. The huge trunks of the cypress-trees, which 
stood four or five yards asunder, shot up to a height of fifty feet entirely free 
from branches, which then, however, spread out at right angles to the stem, 
making the trees appear like gigantic umbrellas, and covering the whole mo 
rass with an impenetrable sasle through which not even a sunbeam could tind a 
passage. On looking behind us, we saw the daylight at the entrance of the 
swamp, as at the mouth of a vast cavern. The further we went the thicker 
became the air; and at last the effluvia was so stifling and pestilential, that 
the torches burnt pale and dim, and more than once threatened to go out. 

“ Yes, yes,” muttered our guide to himself, “ a night passed in this swamp 
would jeave a man ague-struck for the rest of his days. A night—ay, an hour, 
would do it, if your pores were ever so little ; but now there’s no danger ; 
the prairie fire’s good for that, dries the sweat and closes the pores.”” 

€ went on thus conversing with himself, but still striding forward, throwing 
his torchlight on each log or tree trunk, and trying i's solidity with his foot be- 
fore he trusted his weight upon it—doing all this with a dexterity and speed 
that proved his familiarity with these dangerous paths. 

“ Keep close to me,” said he to us, “ but make yourselves light—as light at 
least as Briishers can make themselves. Hold your breath, and——-ha! what 
is that log’ Hollo, Nathan,” continued he to himself, ** what's come to you, 


The effect they produced was magica!. ‘The growls and cries of rage and fury 


|}were exchanged for howls of fear and complaint; the alligators withdrew gra- 


ldually into their native mud; the birds flew im wider circles around us; the 
junclean multitudes were in full retreat. By degrees the various noises died 
‘away. But our torches had gone out, and all around us was black as pitch. 

| “In God's name, are you there, old man *” asked J. 

“What! still alive?” he replied with a Jaugh that jarred unpleasantly upon 
my nerves, ‘end the other Britisher too? I told ye we were not alone. 
'These brates defend themselves if you attack them upon their own ground, 
and a single shot is sufficient to bring them about one's ears. But when they 
see you're in earnest, they soon get tired of it, and @ couple more shots sent 
among them generally drive them away again; for they are but senseless 
squealin’ creturs after all.” 

While the old man was speeking he struck fire, and lit one of the torches, 

“ Luckily we have rather betier footing here,” continued he. “And now, 
forward quickly ; for the sun is set, and we have still some way to go.” 

And again he led the march with a skill ind confidence in himself which 
each moment increesed our reliance on him. After proceeding in this manner 
for about half an hour, we saw a pale light glimmering in th e distance. 

“ Five minutes more and your troubles are over ; but now is the time to be 
mentions for it ison the borders of these cursed swamps the alligators best 
‘ove to lie.” 

It my eagerness to find myself once more on dry land, | scarcely heard the 
Yankee’s words ; and as the stepping places were now near together, I hasten- 
ed on, and got a little in front of the party. Suddenly I felt» log on which I 
had just placed my foot, give way under me. I had searcely time ‘0 call out 
“Halt!” when I was up to the arm-pi's in the swamp, with every prospect of 
sinking still deeper. 
“You will hurry on,” said the old man with a laugh; and at the same 
time, springing forward, he caught me by the heir. ‘Take warning for the 
future,” added he, as helped me out of the mud; “andlookthere!” 

I did look, and saw half a dozen alligators writhing and crawling in the 


man? "t you know a sixteen foot alliga:or from a tree” 
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poxious slime withon a few feet of us. I felt a sickening sensation, and for a||was very dirty and unmviting, and was as unlike what might have been expect- 


moment I could not utter a word ; the Yankee produced his whiskey flask. 

* Take a swallow of this,” said he; * but no, better wait till we are out of 
the swamp. Siop a little till your heart beats quieter. So, you ere better 
now When you've mace two or three such journeys with old Nathan, you'll 
be quite another man. Now—forward again.” . 


A few minutes later we were out of the swamp, and looking over a field of) 


palmettos that waved and rusiled in the moonbeams. The air was fresh, and 
once more we breathed freely. 

** Now then,” said our guide, ‘‘a ¢rem, and then in half an hour we ere at 
the Salt Lick.” 

“Where ?” asked [. 
' a“ At the Salt Lick, to shoot a deer or two for supper. Hello! what ts 
that 

A thunderclap.”’ 

“A thunderclap! You have heard but few of them im Louisiana, | guess, 
or you would know the difference betwixt thunder and the crack of the back- 


woodsman’s rifle. To be sure, yonder oak wood has an almighty echo. That's | 


James’s rifle—he has shot a stag.—There’s another shot.” 

This time it was evidently a rifle-shot, but re-echoed like thunder from the 
depths of the immense forest. 

* We must let them know that we're stillim whole skins, and not in the maw 
of on alligator,” said the old man, who had been leaning his rifle, and now 
fired it off. 

In half an hour we were at the Salt Lick, where we found our guide's two 
sons busy disembowelling and cutting up a fine buck that they had killed, an 
occupation in which they were so engrossed that they scarce seemed to no- 


tice our errival. We sat down, not a little glad to repose efier the fetigues’| 


and dangers we had gove through. When hiod and fore quarters, breast 


and back, were all divided in right hon sman-like style, the young men 
looked at their father. ‘ Will you take a b.te and «a sup here !” said the, 
latter, addressing Carleton and myself, *‘or will you wait till we get home’! 

“* How far is there still to go '” 

“How far! With a good trotting horse, and a better road, three quar- 
ters of an hour would bring you there. You may reckon ut a couple of 
hours.” 

‘*Then we would prefer eating somethirg here.” 

* As you will.”’ 

Without tnore words, or loss of time, a haunch was cut off one of the hind- 
quarters; dry leaves end branches collected ; and in one minute a fire was 


blazing brightly, the joint turning before it on a wooven spit. Jn half an hour) 


the party was collected round a reas: haunch of venison, which, although eaten 


without bread or any of the usual condiments, certainly appeared to us to be 


the very best we had ever tasted. 


ELLISTONIANA, 


BY W. T. MONCRIEFF. 


PLAYING TO THE BOXES. 


Every performer whose ambition may occasionlly have led him to er. to! 


shine for a few nights as a theatrical Star, must in the progress of his astral ex- 


cursions have been exposed to many similarly ludicrous incidents as those) 


now about to be related, and could bear testimony to the frequency of their oc-, 


currence. 
In the full tide and zenith of Elliston’s popularity during his first engage-|. 


ment at Drury Lane theatre, he one morning received an offer from a country 


manager, till then unknown to him, to it fora few nights at a theatre in a) 


somewhat remote part, on highly liberal sharing terms. ‘The close of Drury 
Lane for the summer season, giving our great actor a congé fora few months, 


he resolved to embrace the offer, and having no acquaintance in the scene of, 


action, nor indeed knowing any thing about the place, he applied to a city friend, 
who had an extensive connexion in that locality, to furnish him with a letter of 
introduction to its principal resident. Procuring the desired credentials, the 
performer secured a seat in one of the long stages which then passed through 
the town to which he was bound. 

As all the parties to this anecdote with the exception of the comedian him- 
self, are, it is believed, now living, the narrator will,to avoid personality, take 
the liberty of shadowing both persons and place, under feigned names ; the 
reader will therefore be good enough to suppose the manager is a Mr. ‘T'runcheon, 
the town in question Little Grassington, and the great proprietor of the place, 
the actor’s patron in this instance, as Squire, Ramsbottom. 

There was but one house of public entertainment at that time in Little Grass- 


ington, it could scarcely be called an inn, but rather a roadside alehouse, rejoic-| 


ing in the sign of the Eight Bells ; here, Elliston and his luggage were duly de- 
posited. Partaking of such humble refreshments as the house afforded, the 
comedian after making his toilet, in which he was always very particular, set 
out to secure the interest of the great man of the town, by delivering his letter 
of introduction in person, calculating on a bespeak for his benefit at least. 
Arriving at the squire’s residence—the principal mansion in Little Grassington 
—our actor pompously sent in his card through the obsequious footman, who 


was much struck with his distinguished appearance ; he was instantly ushered) 


into the presence of the squire, his lady, Mrs. Ramsbottom, and their two fair 
daughters, the Misses Rosa and Lelien. Being completely on his best behaviour, 
our actor’s pre-possessing person and manners made an instant impression in his 
favour, the squire was delighted, his lady charmed, while the young ladies were 
in perfect ecstasics. 

A servant was despatched at once tothe Eight Bells for Elliston’s luggage, 
for the goodnatured squire insisted on our comedian making Ramsbottom Lodge 
his head-quarters durmg his stay in Little Grassington. 

The acter passed a delightful day, the dinner was excellent, the squire’s 
Madeira capital ; he drank with his host, complimented his hostess, accompa- 
nied the young ladies with his voice in their efforts at the piano, and won the 
hearts of all the servants with sundry confidential sly nods and winks, and various 
funny stories. 

It was determined that the whole of the squire’s establishment should sup- 
port our hero’s début. The squire himself, with his family and some relations 
engaging to fill the stage-box, which was to be secured for the purpose. Won- 
ders were expected—thus passed the first day. 

The following morning, was that of the night when it had been settled the 
actor was to make his first appearance, and astonish the inhabitants of the good 
town of Little Grassington ; he therefore : to visit the theatre, know- 
ing a rehearsal would necessarily be called. Promising the squire to return 
in time to dinner he proceeded to seek out Mr. Trucheon. 

It was with some difficulty that he at length found his way to this function- 
ary’s temple of Thespis, which was situated in a by-street at the back of the 
own, It wasa ike-looking structure, the little that could be seen of it, 


ed as possible. ‘The whole fabric, from its irregular formation, and the singular 
way in which it seemed to be stuck, as it were, in the midst of the surrounding 
‘houses, had very much the appearance of having been abstracted, bit by bit, and 
from time to time, from its different neighbours. Theatres have not unfrequent- 
‘ly stolen into extstence in this manner. 

Inquirmg the way to the stage-door, the comedian was directed through a 
muddy and ill-savoured alley, renning down one side of the building, which 
‘conducted him to a sort of stable-yard behind, here a ladder afforded access to 
'a kind of loft-door—this was the stage-door. At the risk of breaking his neck, 
‘the comedian clambered up this ladder : inquiring for the manager, that impor- 


| tant person instantly presented himself, He was a tall, gaunt, hungry-looking 


individual, so hollow-eyed and wobegone, not he, who drew King Priam’s cur- 
tains in the dead of night could have presented a less inviting appearance. 
‘He would have needed no pinching in, aptly to have personated the starved 
japothecary, Lampe/o, in the ‘“* Honeymoon,” or even Slender, Shadovr, or’ Jere- 
ymiah Thin. 

| An abundance of very deferential bows followed Elliston’s consequential an- 
nouncement of himself ; he was most respectfully greeted by the manager, who 
‘expressed the greatest delight at his appearance, and immediately produced a 
bill, in which the future great lessee of Drury saw himself announced to perform 
‘the part of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, that very evening—his name being print - 
|ed in capitals, so large, as to fill up nearly half the bill. 

| “I have called a rehearsal of the play, sir,” said the manager ; ‘* every thing 
is ready—Little Grassington is all excitement—we shall have a brilliant house. 
‘Will you do methe honour to step on the stage, and we will run through the 
play—take care how you come—there 1s a large hole in the boards there.”’ 

‘lhe interior of the theatre was m such a state of darkness, that st was in- 
‘possible to make out much of its shape er condition. It appeared from the stage 
‘however, as far as our star could distinguish, that it was not very prepossessing, 
‘it looked both dirty and dilapidated. A number of 1!! dressed persons of either 
sex, forming the corps dramatique of the ‘Theatre Rura/, Little Grassington, were 
‘assembled at the prompt wing, to whom the manager, with much solemnity, in- 
troduced Elliston. 
| “ Thope,’’ said our here, exammming the only stage-box, which, as before men- 
tuoned, his new frends the Ramsbottoms, had signified their intention of taking, 
‘and which the prompter had pointed out to him, * I hope, Mr. ‘Truncheon, you 
jwill have some of those cobwebs, I see there swept down.” 
| “Every thing shall be quite right and fly to-night, sir, depend on it,” an- 
iswered Mr. Truncheon, bowing. 

The rehearsal commenced—the royalty cf Denmark, consisting of the King 
and Queen, with the chamberlain, old Polonius, were duly present ; there was, 
jhowever, no court. Elliston remarked this to the manager. 

“T shall cloak the court, sir,” said the manager, * always cloak the supers 

Elhston tock this assurance in its literal sense, it being a theatrical techni- 
cality with which he was not then acquainted, and was satisfied. 

* I hope too,’’ continued he, * this is not intended to be the scene—the cot- 


| tage interior does not at all look like the royal halls of Elsinore.” 


shall be all mght at might, sir,” reyomed the manager. 
In the subsequent platform-scene, Mr. Truncheon begged to stand up for the 
‘Ghost. 

* Where is the gentleman who is to play the Ghost?’ inquired Elliston. 
“Why does he not attend the rehearsal '” 

“Tt shall be all right—the Ghost shall walk at night, sir, depend on it,” said 
ithe manager. 

As the rehearsal proceeded, the prompter was obliged to read for Guildenstern 
and the Second Player. 
* How is this?” mquired Elliston, waxing wrath. 
“The Second Player will be doubled at mght, sir,” said the manager, “ and 
|Gueldenstern will be all right.”’ 

“Really your company are very remiss in their attendance this morning,” 
said Elliston: “I fear you are not strict enough.” 

“It will be all right at night, sir, be assured,” again reiterated the manager. 

“T hope it will, sir,” rejomed our actor, rather grandly, ‘ for the sake of the 
very distinguished persons who intend to patronize my performance ; but really, 
I must say, that I never saw arehearsal conducted in a more slovenly manner ; 
‘there has not been a single property, nor have your scene-shifters in any one in- 
stance put on the right pair of flats."’ 

** Every thing will be correct at night, sir,” said the manager. 

The rehearsal then proceeded til! it came to the churchyard-scene, when Mr. 
Truncheon read for the First Gravedigger. 
“Hallo!” said Elliston, “reading again! Where's the First Gravedig- 
lger 
| ‘Gone after the skui/, sir,’ said the manager. 
bt Oh! in that case, dig away,” replied Elliston. 


The skull was supposed, as deed almost every thing else had been. 

It now came to the last scene ; the manager, who again stood up for Osric, 
japologised for the absence of the foils, as they had not arrived from the tinman, 
jbut pledged his word, they would be all right at night. 
| Ethston therefore went very amaably through the fencing-scene with the gen- 
jtleman who was to play Laertes, both of them making the passes, thrusting, 
parrying, carte and trerce, with their hands. 

The rehearsal now ended, and with the exception of the singing being left 
out by particular desire of the manager's wife, who was to play Ophelia, and 
who only hummed the tunes, every thing really promised, as Mr. Truncheon had 
said, to be all right at night. 

With many serious injunctions touching the stage-box, the properties, &c., 
our actor then departed tor the Lodge, where his distinguished friends with their 
relatives, the Clutterbucks, who were invited for the purpose, were anxiously 
waiting his arrival to dine. 

In proper time in the evening, after much bustle of preparation, the whole of 
the party proceeded in the squire’s own carriage, and an additional one borrowed 
for that might only, to the theatre. The squire, Mrs. Ramsbottom, Miss Rosa, 
Miss Lilen, and their cousins, the Clutterbucks, were soon installed in the 
stage-box ; all the servants, from the butler downwards were in the pit, and a 
great many of the squire’s tenants had congregated in the galiery. 

The music was rung in—but what an orchestra! To our hero’s horror, there 
was only one fiddler, who acted as leader, a lad who played the pand ean pipes, 
and beat the big drum at the same time, supplied the place of two other musi- 
cians; while a gentleman with a French horn, whom Elliston shrewdly suspected 
he recognised as the individual officiating as postilion at the Eight Bells, and 

* To cloak a part is where the manager, prompter, or other official person goes on en- 
‘veloped in a large cloak, for any unimportant part, for which there may happen to be no 
representative. An ingenious country manager has been known to go on, in a heavy play, 
for half the dramatis persona by tltis curious expedient. 
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who had no doubt been expressly engaged to perform the various requisite) 


‘flourish of trumpets,”’ completed the band. 


‘The house was extremely crowded, all the rank, fashion, and beauty of Little, 


Grassington was present. ‘he curtain drew up and our Prince of Denmark 


appeared, dressed with great care in the graceful costume of black velvet, first, 
introduced by John Philip Kemble, and ill replaced by some subsequent bar-; again did one present himself, who lad no foil, no fellow, w 

y i 


barous attempts at a more correct style of dress by would-be costunuers. His 


appearance was hailed with repeated rounds of applause, which he acknowledged) 
by a profusion of his most graceful bows, aud the usnal touching application of, 


the right hand to the left breast, so beautifully symbolical of theatrical heartfelt 
yratitade. 
The play proceeded ; but what was our actor's astonishment, when, on being 


addressed by the usurping Claud:us, he turned round and found, though assured, 


it would be “all right at night,’’ that the majesty of Denmark was assembled 
in the identical rustic cottage he had reprobated so strongly in the morning, and 
that the whole court of Elsinore was comprised in the person of Mr. ‘Urancheon 
who was spreading himself out in a very suspicious cloak and beaver. 

** How is this, sir?’ whispered Elliston, aside, rather angrily. ‘ Where are 
the supers 

“Tin cloaking them, sir,” 
you I should cloak them—we shall manage very well—beautiful house, sit 

Elliston cast an imploring look towards the stage-box ; the bland and conde- 
scending regard of the squire, Mrs. Ramsbottom’s gracious and encouraging 
looks, and the fascinating smiles of the Misses Rosa aud Lilien, with the plaudits’ 
of the Clutterbucks, completely reassured him, and the whole scene went off 
with great éclat, much aided by the spirited flourishes of the French horn in the 
orchestra. 

In the subsequent platform scene, our star had made himself up for the first 
of his great effects ; his attitude and look of astonishment when he encounters 
the ghost ; the awful moment came—the “buried Mayesty of Denmark’ en- 
tered. Elliston gave the usual start, though he did not, hike Garrick, disarrange 
his wig ! 


said the unperturbable Mr. ‘Trancheon ; “1 told 


** Angels and Ministers of Grace defend us !** he exclaimed, with well-feigned 


terror ; suddenly breaking off with—* Curse me if it isn’t Truucheon again |” 
recognising that worthy in the character of the Ghost, armed with a helmet and 
breastplate, in the first of which our Danish prince thought he recoguised the 


dish-cover that had kept his kidneys warm at the Eight Bells, while the latter, 
bore a striking resemblance to a tin dripping-pan he had caught a glimpse of) 


when passing the kitchen of the same respectable auberge. 


It was some time ere he could recover from his astonishment! the natural) : 
ument! the natural ooditions of ihe contract, and sued Johnson for his pay. 


look of surprise this discovery involuntarily occasioned was mistaken by the au- 
dience for prodigious fine acting, and thunders of applause followed. 

**Confound it, Mr. Truncheon,” muttered Elliston, aside, chagrined to the 
last degree, * you here again! this is really too bad! Where is the gentleman 
that ought to have played the Ghost.” 


“ He was taken very ill, sir, with the toothache, and was obliged to give up, 


the Ghost,” said the manager, very composedly. ‘ You hear how satistied the, 
audience are at the change—a brilliant first accoun!, sir, every part crowded.” 


Elliston again cast a deprecating glance at the stage-box—-kind expressions,” 


of encouragement, and warm glances of admiration beamed from the Ramsbot-, 
toms, and the play proceeded smoothly enough till the well-known scene of the} 
Recorders with Guildenstern, when the ubiquitous manager again presented| 
himself. 


* Zounds '!” growled the entaged star, “ you, Guildenstern, too? Why, con-) 


found it, if you are not half your company !” 

have got another dress on, sir,’ whispered the complacent Trancheon ; 
“the audience can’t know me—no standing room, sir.”’ 

“But, my dear sir what must my distinguished friend in the stagebox 
think 

And again he glanced imploringly towards them; but there was the same, 
unvaried smile, accompanied with the tapping of fans, and other tokens of ap- 
probation.” 

Elliston took the mimic musical instrument that was presented to hin. 

**Can you play upon this pipe?” said he to Truncheon. 

** My lord, [ cannot,” 

** No, nor any body else.”’ cried the furious Dane, flinging it imdignautly at, 
the manager, and almost breaking his shins with it, on perceiving that it was 


| 


nothing more nor less than a common mahogany ruler, which had been borrow- | 
ed from the office of the only attorney then practising in Grassington, and for | 


the loan of which the attorney's clerk had received a ‘rec admission, and of) 


course, as in duty bound, duly applauded the missile’s appearance. 
« Zounds, sir, though you may fret me, you shall not play upon me!” con-|| 

| 'ruly Veracious corrospondent, “ very remarkable,” to say the least? Can 

The house of course took all this as, 
the natural effect of the scene, and volleys of applause followed. 


tinued the vexed star turiously. 
The poor manager rubbed his shins. 


Then came the celebrated play scene—but here again the perturbed spirit of 
the manager, who had determmed not to rest, nearly frightened the house from 


| 


1} 


its propriety ; for when the poison was about to be administered, * a jest,” and, 


however, prevented thera indulging their risible faculties. Ophelia was there- 


| jore buried in peace. 


In due course came the last scene of all that ended this strange eventful his- 
tory, and Elliston hoped for a crowning triamph: bat he was doomed to be 
thwarted tothe last. When the “ water-fly’ Osric appeared with the foils, 

fro was himself alone, 

and had been eight or ten other characters besides—Trancheon, the manager. 
Elliston felt almost stifling with rave. 

“The foils, my lord,” smirked Mr. T'rancheon, presenting them to our prince. 

Alas! the foils were only a coople of curtain-rods, with a brass button at 


,one end, and a wooden handle at the other. 


“Villain!” roared the infuriated Elliston, making 2 desperate lunge at him 
with one of the weapens that had been presented to him 

‘The terrified manager retreated to the back of the stage, and took refuge be- 
hind the king; bat our Hamlet darted towards him, His Majesty, as the part 
directs, immediately fell to the ground as if mortally wounded, leaving the 
poor manager totally exposed and unprotected. Fortunately for him, however, 
Elliston stumbled over the prostrate rnonarch’s body, and thus allowed him an 


| opportunity of escaping. 


‘The hoase was in convulsions of laughter, in which they were this time 
heartily joined by the distinguished family in the stage-box, the politeness of 
ihe Ramsbottoms being unable to hold out any longer. ‘The prompter seeing 
Hamlet fall, concluded that the tragedy wes over, and ringing the bell the cur- 
tain descended amidst the universal roar of laughter of the whole house. 

For along time after this, Elliston was very particular in ascertaining the 
state of the premises when he went starring it in the country, and never again 
took it on credit that it would be “all right at night,” whenever he had any 
serious iatention of “ playing to the boxes.”’ 

GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
From the Knickerbocker, 

Most likely many of our readers will remember this “ vexed question” in 
logic: “It either raine or it does not rain: butit does not rain; therefore it 
rams.” ‘This osed to puzzle us hugely ; as did also the mathematical problem, 
in simple equations, which ensues: * A catbas one more tail than no cat ; no 
‘cat has two tails; ergo, a cat has three tals!" ‘The couciusion is irresistible. 
Here ix something, however, which is of decper import : ** Johuson studied law 
with Dobson, onder the agreement that he should pay Dobson, when he (Jobn- 
'son) gained his first cause. After a time Dobson got tired of waiting for the 
He reasoned thus : 
“If tsue him I shail get paid at any rave, beeause if [ gain the cause, I shall 
‘he paid by the decision of the court; if 1 dose it, 1 shali pe paid by the condi- 
tions of the contract, for then Johnson will have gained his first cause; there- 
fore [am safe.” Johnson, on the other hand, being prodigiously frightened, 
sought counsel, and was told to reason thus: “ Dobson reasons well, put there 
must be a flaw in his argument; because 7 and not Ae will gain the victory. 
f the suit goes in mv favour, [ shall gain it by the decision of the court ; if it 
goes against me, I shall gain it by the terms of the contract, not having yet 
Of course | shell not have to pay him!" Vive la 


won my first eause, 
'gique! 

This fine picture of the Arabien Devert is from the pen of the late lamented 
N. H_ Carter, Esq., formerly editor of the New York Statesman, a daily journal 
long since discontinued :— 

* No verdure smiles ; no crystal fountains play, 

To quench the arrows of the god of day; 

No breezy lawns, ro cool, meandering streams, 
| Allay the fervour of his torrid beams ; 
No whispering zephyrs fan the glowing skies, 
But o'er long tracts the mournful siree sighs. 
Whose de-olating march, whose withering breath, 
Sweeps through the caravan with instant death. 


night: but here the sparkling heaver-s diffuse 

No genial showe1s, nu soft distilling dews : 
| In the hot sky, the siars of lustre shorn, 
Buru o'er the pathway of the wanderer lern, 
And the red moon from Babe!lmardel’s strand 
Looks as she climbs through pyramids of sand, 
‘That, whirled aloft, and guidea by her light, 
Blaze the lone beacons of the desert night !” 


Are no’ the circumstances narrated in the following communeation from a 


their truth be doubied ior a moment, however, by any wtelligent reader! Yet 
“it's curious, Ina note 10 the Editor, vur fnend writes: have 
jan uncle ‘down East,’ a vetued »ea-captain, who having nothmg else to do, 
ireqnently writes me long gorsipping letters. Sometimes they are very amus- 
ing: an extract from ove of them | sow send you. ‘The story appears alinost 


Elliston lying at Opheha’s feet, was acting as the chorus to the puppets while) incredible , ba: kuowing my correspondent to be @ strictly conscientious man, 


they were dallying, and had to say on the entrance of the second player, 

* This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king!” he suddenly added. ‘No, 
confound me if it isn’t Truncheon again !’’ once more seeing the indefatigable 
manager, who was really doubling the second actor. 

“ Yes, my husband, sir,” simpered the fair Ophelia,—* don’t he do it well!" 

The princely Dane groaned with inward agony ; but a look of sympathy 
from the beautiful Miss Rosa Ramsbottoin, enabled him to go on, and as requi- 
site “catch the conscience of the king,”’ so on they went, till the progress of 
the incident brought them to the churchyard scene ; but here, when agreeably 
to his cue, Hamlet enters with Horatio, who should pop his head up at the trap, 
as the First Gravedigger, but the multitudinous manager stoutly proceeded 
with the grave waggery of the part. 

There was no remedy. ur actor thought he would make the best of cir- 
cumstances. One of his greatest excellences in Hamlet had always been the 
soliloquy on the skull of Yorick; he had mentioned this to the Ramsbottoms, 
and they were of course all expectation ; but when the skull was thrown up, in- 
stead of it being a veritable caput mortuum, of anything Christian, or even a 
respectable imitation, it appeared to be no other than the phrenological bones 
of some innocent animal, whose cranium, by possibility, might previously have 
served as a dinner for some one of the company. A Seal titter followed its 
display, from the pit and gallery. Our star could bear it no longer. 

appeal,” he exclaimed, turing at the same moment, “ to my 
friends in the stage-box. Is this conduct fit to be pursued towards Roser? 
Extiston? ‘A sheep’s-head! Pah! how it smells!” 

Here he threw it in a violent passion at the head of the unfortunate manager. 


There was a hollow concussion. The well bred politeness of the Ramsbottoms, 


‘who would scorn to draw the long bow on any occasion, | have no hesitation 
jin believing every word of it, whether others are willing to credit it or not. 1 
lgive it Lo you in his own language, for there is a steat-torwerd simplicity about 
that should coummand belief 

| . . . “All these things, dear S——, happened in my younger days, of 
‘course. As I have still a white page before me, I will detail to you one of my 

lyoutbiul adventures. 1 had ove night been to a convivial party, which did not 
lbreak up until nearly morning, when, on arriving at my boarding-house, I found 
ithe doors closed. Not wishing to disturb the inmates at that unseasonable 
‘hour, | proceeded in search of temporary lodgings, not doubting but that I 
‘should get accommodaicd at some one of the numerous botels. In this, how- 
ever, I was disappointed ; every place was shut as tight as an oyster. It hap- 
pened to bea wet, drizzly night; and after wandering about the streets for 
some time, and getting pretty well soaked, 1 began to feel rather disagree- 
jable. What added not a little to my discomfort, was the fact that within a 
few nights there had been committed several daring highway robberies, in the 
very heart of the city, in one of which the victim was murdered, and as a na- 
ture! consequence, no watchman cared to venture out from his hiding-place ; 

thus making my situation doubly lonesome. In this dilemma, finding ai! le- 
gitimate places closed against me, | began to consider the expediency of »cek- 
ing shelter at least, if not sleep, in any place that might seem to offer 1. W hile 
in this mood, I found myself abreast of the church; and leanng *gain-t 
the lightning-rod a moment, the query occurred tome: * Why not ‘shiq up’ 
this rod into the belfry’? I have slept in worse places than that, no doubt, 
and can do so again.’ Now! had been a great climber in my boyish days ; 


and feats which to others seemed difficult, if net absolutely impossible, were to 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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commeuced the ascent; and in less than five minutes ] had mounted a hun- 
dred feet or more, and got safely into the beifry. My eccommodations here 
were much better than | could have anticipated. Some carpenters had been 
to work a few days previously, repairing the railings on the outside af the 
tower, and had left a quantity of shavings, which lay scattered on the floor. 
Placing these together in a heap, I threw my weary limbs down upon them, 
and was sovn in a deep slumber, but not a quiet one. My horizontal position 


three, and I svon began tv have all sorts of fantastic dreams. Strange wild 
shapes flitted around me, and loud unearth|y sounds filled my ears. But pro 
minent over all, was an incessant ding-dong of apparently distant bells, which 
reached me in every variety of volume and tone ; now low and sweet, and anon | 
loud, startling, and many-ioned, as if the thousand steeples of Moscow were || 
again pouring forth lamentations over the ruins of their beautiful city. Sud- 
denly a single stroke, that seut its vibrations through every limb, startled ime’ | 
from sleep ; and lifting my head slightly, | at the 1stant received a blow upon | 
the back of it that sent me quivermg against the frame of the belfry. 1 lay. 
stunned for some moments; and on recovering my consciousness, the bell of | 
the steeple was just closing, with a strange jangle, the peal for seven o'clock || 
in the morning ! 
“‘ Tnow comprehended the whole. The edge of the bell, on tts return re-|| 
volution, had come in contact with my head at the instant | had lifted it, on be-|| 
ing roused by the first stroke. I placed my hand upon the back ef my scull, | 
and the proof of that fact lay there too prominent to be denied. A bump had | 
been raised there as big as a hen’s egg. | paid but little attention to 1, how- | 
ever, as the pain was but slight, and | was moreover exceedingly anxious about 
the mode ot extrication from my present unenviable precicament. Sliding) 
down the lightning-rod of a meeting-house, in broad day-light, wes not quite so. 


‘fear; and a lamp being brought in, he tound that in his haste he had put on 
‘his brother's clothes. impression, however, 
clergyman of the Church of England, ** was a salutary one, for he became a 
enabled the fumes of wine to reach my head, which before they had been uu-||pious mau.’ 
able to do, in consequence of my extreme height, for you know | aim six feet) 


” 


Are not these lines of Motherwell very beautiful! Such thoughts have we 
lbad a thousand times ; and we desie to thank the writer for expressing them 
for us so well 


* Flow down, cold nvuiet, to the sea, 
Thy tribute wave deliver ; 
No more by thee my steps sha!l be, 
For ever aud for ever. 


** Flow softly down, by lawn and lea, 
A rivulet, then a river: 

Nowhere by thee my steps shal! be, 
For ever and for ever. 


‘‘ But here will sigh thine alder-tree, 
Aud here thine aspen shiver ; 
And here by thee will hum the bee, 
For ever and for ever. 


‘A hundred suns will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons will quiver ; 
But not by thee my steps shali be, 

For ever and for ever !”’ 


Jury 22, 


me often watters of mere pastime. I therefore heeded but a moment in such) :ortal terror. At night, m the horror of his anticipated explosion, he rolled 
an emergency, but slipping off my boots and swinging them round my neck, |) about votil he could no longer bear it. He fancied he was alreedy swelling. 
\He rose and attempted to dress himself, in order to go out “al fresco.” Who 
‘can paint his consternation, when he found he could but just strain the garments 
‘over his limbs, and even then they would not meet! He was suffering a rapid sin- 


dropsy ; his iniquities were coming to light! He screamed in the agony of his 


says our informant, a 


j 


pleasant a performance as ‘shinning up’ ene at midnight. While considering) Swall game, Mein Herr of Albany~ small game! A “two-penny dip 
this matter, in a sort of a ‘quandary way,’ as brother Jonas used to say, the would be wasted on it. Our correspondent’ s critique reminds us of the tailor 
scuttle-door slowly opened, and the sexton of the church made his appearance. | in Laputa, who being employed im making a suit for the facetious Gulliver, dis- 


He did not observe me, but went immediately to the bell, which he began to 
walk round, and to inspect very minutely. At last he stopped. * It’s just as 


I expected,’ said he to himself, ‘the bell’s cracked! Now what upon airtb! 


‘\deined the vulgar measures of his profession, and took that gentleman’s alti- 


‘jtude by the help of a quadrant! Wecan pounce upon fair game, but we 


canuot “like French falcous, fly at avy thing we see.” Beside, if the satire 
i} 


could ha’ done it? 1 am sure I felt it bit something hard.’ Here | mecha-| “caviare to the General” of the New-Mirror,” how should it find a 


nically placed my hand to the back of my head, and coughed slightly. The 
man turned, and observing me, started back with affright. J immediately 
stepped forward, and told tim my story in a few words, taking care to uake ut 
as lucid as possible by the aid of a little silver, and saying nothing, of course, 


about the bump on my head. The men appeared satisfied, and told me I could), 


go down with bim. Before starting, however, I bestowed a hasty glance upon 
the bell, and perceived that it was indeed cracked, longitudinally, from the) 
flange to the crown, end thata lock of my hair was firmly tnciosed im the cre- | 
vice, just on the outer edge. This of course was enough to remove from my 
mind all doubt, had I any, ss to the cause of the mischief; but | said nothing, 
and followed the scxton down the scuttle. In a few momeuts | was once more 
in the streets, with my hat under my arm, for I found it impossible to place i 
any where near its true position on my head, 1 consequence of the new phre- 
nological development a ready mentioned. But now, dear S——, comes the 
most wonderful part of my neriative. ‘This litle incident happened twenty 
years ago; and to my certain knowledge, since that date, the bell in that 
steeple has been replaced four times; and yet to this very day, whenever } 
pass within hearing of its tones, my ears begin to ring, my head violeutly to 
oscillate, and straitway | am seized with a stupor and dizziness that continu 
until I can get beyond the reach of its sound. You recollect you once asked 
me why old Major N——— called me sometimes ‘Captain Hardhead,’ and some- 
times ‘Captain Waghead!’ You have now the answer.” 

The water stood in our eves, reader, (and it will stand in yours if you havea 
heart to feel,) as we perased the subjoined eloquent passage of a letter from a 
friend to whom our readers have often been indebted for amusement, enter 
tainment, and instruction. What a startling picture it presents of the first ap- 
proaches of that ‘hectic,’ ‘ pthisic,’ ‘ consumption,’ or whatever be the favour 
ite title of that most wily and fate! foe, who in one hand presents the insidious 
olive-branch, and in the other conceals his inevitable sword, cutting down 
youth in its blossom and manhood in its fruit! ‘ Por very many years, from 
twelve to two have been my hours of retiring, and my exercise has been no- 
thing, or nearly so, during the day. One result bas been, that I have read one 
half of the Greek wud Roman classics, and feasted largely in modern literature. 
A parallel result has been, that owmg to corporeal ea, and nervous 
ness, the curse of the sedentary, | have no doubt reaped less pleasure and pro- 
fit than I might have dove from half that assiduity coupled with a due regard 
to the wants of the body. ‘The final result is, that an iron constitution is now), 
largely disorganized ; and from the constant presence of a dull, deep, stationary 

nin my ieft side beneath,the ribs, and fixed [ fear upon the lungs, [ begin to in- 
in sad and deep forebodings. Often, when wakened by its pamful urgency, } 
lie in the silence of the night, listening to my heart’s deep beatings, and recall 
my early and yet unfulfilled dreams—dreams, oh! how glorious!—and array 
before my unsated eyes this world, with all its lovely learning, and sweet 
poetry, and burning passion; and reflect how unfit I am to die, and try the 
conditions of a new existence, befure | have fulfilled the duties acd perused 
the mysteries of this, and then think of the wormy bed, and anticipate the hour 
when | shall lie there, closing my eyes to colouring and my ears to sound ; the 
impatient longing | have sometimes felt for death 1s repaid by an indefinable 
horror; atd between the tenderness of natural regret and the shudderings of 
unconquerable awe, passion masters pride, and both sink to meeknees and hu- 
mility in a flood of gushing tears !” 

We gave or one occasion an extract from one of the ‘ Short Patent Ser 
mons ” of “ Dow, Jr.,” illustrating the endless extent of for ever. ‘The same 
subli:nity of conception is apparent in the subjoined glance at the magnitude of 
the planets, and the wnsocial “distance” they keep up between one another : 
«If a person were sufliciently long-legged to step from star to star, and were 
to go at a decent dog-trot, he might as soon think of travelling from everlast: 
ing to everlasting and back bi in a day, as to undertake to find an end to 
the planets which roll round their respective suns, as far beyond this insignifi 
cant solar system of ours as the farthest flight of imagination is beyond the 
jump of a ham-stringed grasshopper '” 


iplace in these pages! Our friend * the Brigadier” is a fastidious and a prudent 
person. Did he not alter a quotation from Byron, in one of our friend Graham’s 
Shetches by a Briefless Lawyer,” wherein * wazstcoat-pocket was substitu- 


jted for that startling indelicacy, breeches-pocket’” Verily, he did! 


Standing with a friend the other day by the river-side, te take in the noble 
‘coup dei of the new steamer Knickerbocker, we overheard a little anecdote 
jconnected with water-craft, which made our companion merry all the way 
‘home; which we shall here transcribe ; “and which it is hoped may please.”’ 
“Tt seems there was” (nay, we know not seems, there was) ‘a verdant youth 
from the iterior of Counecticut, for the first time on board a steam-boat. His 
‘curiosity was unbounded. He examined here, and he scrutinized there ; he 
wormed from the engineer compulsory lecture on the sieam-engine and me- 
chanics in genersl, and from the fireman an essay on the powerof white heat, 
‘and the “‘ average consumption of pine cord-‘ood.”” At length his inquiring 
|mind was checked its investigations, and “the pursuit of knowledge under 
\difficulties” made at once apparent. He had mounted to the wheel-house, and 
jwas asking the pilot: “What you doin’ that for, Mister’—what good does’t 
\do ?” when he was observed by the captain, who said, in a gruff voice : “*Go 
jaway from there! Don’t you see the sign, ‘no talkin’ to the man at the hel- 
lum? Go ‘’way!” “Oh! ceriing—yaes; I only wanted to know 
Well you do know now that you can’t talk tohim; so go'way!” With un- 
willing willingness, the verdant you'h came down; and, as it was soon dark, 
he presently went below ; but four or five times before he “ turned in,” he was 
on deck, and near the wheel-house, eyeing it with a thoughtful curiosity ; but 
with the captain’s public rebuff still in his ears, venturing to ask no questions. 
[n the first gray of the dawn, he was up, and on deck ; and after some hesita- 

tlou, perceiving nobody near but the pilot, who was turning the wheel, as when 

he had last seen him, he preferred lis ‘suppressed question’ in the oblique 

style peculiar to his region : ** Wal, gain’ it yt ha?-—been at it all night !— 

screéwin on her up ?—eh?” What vague conjectures must have bothered the 

peor-querist's brain, during the night, may be partly inferred from the absurd 

but * settled conviction” to which he had at length arrived ! 

We find the annexed charming translation in the hand-writing of Mr. Long- 
fellow, among the papers of the late lamented Willis Gaylord Clark : 


SUMMER TIME IN GERMANY. 
FROM JEAN PAUL. 

The summer alone might elevate us! Heaven! what aseason! In sooth, 
I often know not whether to stay in the city, or go forth into the fields, so 
alike is it every where, and beautiful. If we go outside the city gate, the 
very beggars gladden our hearts, for they are no longer a-cold ; and the post- 
boys can pass the whole night merrily on horse-back ; and the shepherds lie 
asleep in the open air. We want no gloomy house. We make a chamber of 
every bush ; and so have my good industrious bees before us, and the most 
gorgeous butterflies. 'n gardens on the hills sit school-boys, and in the open 
air look out words in the dictionary. On account of the game-laws there is no 
shooting now; and every living thing in bush and furrow and on the green 
branches, can enjoy itself right heartily and safely. 
In all directions come travellers along the roads. They have their carriages, 
for the most part, thrown back. The horses have branches stuck in their sad- 
dies, and the drivers roses in their mouths. The shadows of the clouds go 
trailing along, and the birds fy between them up and down. Even when it 
rains do we love to stand out of doors, and inhale the quickening influence ; and 
the wet does the herdsman harm no more! 
And is it night, so sit we only m a cooler shadow, from which we plainly 
discern the day-light on the northern horizon, and on the sweet, warm stars of 
heaven. Whuhersoever I look, there do I find my beloved blue; on the flax 
in blossom, on the corn-flowers, and the godlike, endless heaven, into which I 
would fain plunge as into a river! 
And now if we turn homeward again, we find only fresh delight. The whole 
street is one great nursery ; for in the evening after supper, the little ones, 
though they have but few clothes upon them, are again let out mto the open 


By the by, “speaking of Dow,” here is a capital anecdote of the veritable|/air, and not driven to bed as in winter. We sup by day-light, and hardly know 


Lorenzo, which is worthy of record. ‘It appears” that Dow, in one of his 


where the candle sticks are. In the bed-chambers the windows are open day 


odd, quaint sermons, declared that he ‘had known sinners so very wicked that|/and night, and likewise most of the doors, without danger. The oldest wo- 


they actually bu’st !”” This statement threw an old, ignorant, and fat impeni 


men stand by the window without a chill, and sew. Flowers lie about ev 


tent present into a state of alarm and perspiration ; and home he waddled, in 


where ; by the ink-stand, on the lawyer’s papers, on the judge’s desk, and the 
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tradesman’s counter. The children make a great noise, and one hears the roll-| 
ing of nine-pin alleys. Half the night through, onc walks up and down the! 
street, and talks loud, and sees the stars shoot in the high heaven. The fo- 
reign musicians, who wend their way homeward toward midnight, go fiddling: 
along she street, and the whole neighbourhood runs tothe window. ‘The ex-| 
tra posts arrive late, and the horses neigh. One sits in the noise by the win- 
dow, and drops asleep, and the post-horns awake him; and the whole starry) 
heaven hath spread itself open. On, God! what a joyous life, on this littie 
earth. Lonerettow. | 
Cambridge, July 20. 


The following is placed im type from the ms. of Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler :) 
THE PARTING FLEDGE. 


Yet once again! but ence, before we sever, 
Fill me one brimming cup-—it ts the last, 
And let those lips now parting and for ever, 
Breathe o'er this pledge * ‘The memory of the Past '” 


Joy's ficeting sun ts set, and no to-morrow 
Smiles on the gloomy path we tread so fast , | 
Yet in the bitter cup, o’ertilled with sorrow, 
Lives one sweet drop—the memory of the Past! 
But one more look from those dear eyes now shinning 
Through their warm tears, their loveliest and their last, 
But one more strain of bands in friendship twining, 
Now farewell all, save memory of the Past ! 


MARSTON; OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN.*| 


I have always held that the life of man’s mind, where man Avs a mind—which! 
is not always the case—is a thing of fits and starts. Leven doubt whether any 
one who will take the trouble to recollect, will not be able to put his finger, 
on the precise periods at which new views of every thing suddenly opened before 
him, and he emerged at once, if not into new powers, at least mto a new use of 
them. The frame may grow like a tree ; the faculties may grow as impercepti-) 
bly as the frame ; but the mind acquires that know ledge of Fife which forms its, 
exercise, its use, and perhaps its essence, by bound and flights. This moonlight) 
walk with my old and honoured Mentor, was the beginning of my mental adol- 
escence. My manhood was still to come, and with a more severe instructor. | 

As we were passing slowly through the plantations which encircled the Castle 
with all the noble and profuse shelter and ornament which our ancestors loved,| 
a distant sound of music came on the wind. 1 then remembered, for the first) 
time, that my brother had, on that evening, given a ball to the county, and a 
sudden sense of the difference of our lots in life, came painfully over me ;—the 


course of secure wealth and English enjoyment, contrasted with the dependence} 
and wandering which must form the existence of myself, and so many thousands 


of younger brothers. 

I was awakened from my reverie by the voice of my companion. His face 
was upturned to the cloudless sky, and he was murmuring the fine passage in 
the Merchant of Venice. 

“* Look, how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls.” 

“Do you know, Charles,” said he, ‘ what changed the whole current of my 
life! what, in fact, brought me back to England!’ and there was a slight 
pause. ‘* What made me a Christian! It was such a night as this. As you 
now know the chief part of my story, I need have no further concealment on the 
subject. I had recovered from my wounds, and was preparing to set out for 
Vienna, when one night a tempest blew down our tents, and left us to trust to) 
the open air for the hours till morning. Tempests in the south are violent, but 
they are generally brief, and this gale cleared the sky of every cloud. As I lay 
on the ground, and gazed on the unusual splendour of the stars, the thought oc- 
curred to me, Why should doubts of a future state ever come into the mind of 
man! Why should he hesitate about its reality! Was it not there, before his 
eyes! Were not the "3 regions of future existence already within the reach 
of one of his senses ! hy might they not yet be within the reach of all! Of 
course I do not give you all the vague thoughts which through my mind ; 
but the permanence, power, and astonishing multitude of those pright worlds, 
impre themselves on me with a new force. I had known all those matters 
before, but on this night I feltthem. My next thoughts were of the power, the 
wisdom, and the majesty of the mighty Being by whom all this had been formed, 
moved, and sustained through thousands of years. I need’not follow the history 
of my conversion—for a conversion it was. When I looked round me on the 
sleeping troops, I saw nothing but clods of the valley—gallant beings, but as 
insensible to their high inheritance as the chargers they rode. My heart moved 
me towards them ; and perhaps, in some instances, I succeeded in giving them 
my Own ideas. But Austria defies, at least, all human change. ne not a 
fanatic, and I had no wish to strive with impossibilities. I sent in my resigna- 
tion ; abandoned the ‘ pride, pomp, and circumstance’ of the most tempting of 
all human pursuits, and returned to England to be, what you see me now.” 

With this man I could have no reserves, and | freely asked his advice on the 
plunge which I was about to make inito that fathomless tide of good and ill, 
the world. I mentioned the Church as the profession which my mother had 
. sted, but for which I did not conceive either my temper or my habits suit- 

e. 

“ You are right, then, in abandoning the idea altogether,” was the answer ; 
“and yet I know no profession more capable of fulfilling all the objects of a vi- 
gorous mind. I am net now talking of mitres; they can fall to but few. | 
speak of the prospects which it opens to all ; the power of exerting the largest 
influence for the highest purposes ; the possession of fame without its empti- 
ness, and the indulgence of knowledge without its vanity ; energy turned to the 
most practical and lofty uses of man ; and the full feast of an ambition superior 
to — of the world, and alike pure in its motives, and immeasurable in its 
Trew 

“ And, yet,” said I, naming one or two of our clerical slumberers, “ the pro- 
fession seems not to be a very disturbing one.” 

“Fhose men,”’ was the answer, “would have been slumberers at the bar, in} 
senates, or in the field. I may be prejudiced in favour of the choice which | 
made so long since, and which [ have never found reasonto repent. But I have 
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| what will come, I have no desire to be a weed on the shore.” 


not the slightest wish to prejudice any one in its favour. There is no profession 
‘which more requires a peculiar miud ; contentment, with whatever conscious- 
ness of being overlooked ; patience, with whatever hopelessness of success ; 
labour. for its own sake ; and learning, with few to share, few to admire, and 
fewer still to understand.” 

“If my father had lived,” said J, “it was his intentiou to have tried my 
‘chance in diplomacy.” 

“ Probably enough ; for he had figured in that line himself. 1 remember him 
secretary of embassy at Vienna. Perhaps you will scarcely believe, that I, too, 
have had my experience on the subject! Accident once made me an attaché to 
‘our envoy at Naples. The life is an easy one. Idleness was never more per- 
fectly reduced to a system, than among the half dozen functionaries to whom the 
interests of the British empire were entrusted in the capital of the Lazzaroni. 
As the Frenchman said of the Academy, ‘ We had nothing to do, and we did 
it.’”” 

“Italy,” said I, “is the land of pleasure, and the Lazzaroni are its philoso- 
phers, but one cannot sleep like them in the face of day, and all day long. Let 


“No; we had our oceupations ; for we had the attendance on the court day= 


—a business of as much formality, as if the fate of mankind depended on 11. 


‘Then we had the attendance on the opera at night; a matter nearly as tiresome. 
‘The post from England reached Naples but once a-week, and scarcely once a 
month conveyed any intelligence that was worth the postage. But, if polities 
were out of the question, we had negotiation m abundance ; for we carried on 
the whole diplomacy of the opera-house in London, engaged prime tenores, and 
settled the rival claims of prima donnas ; gave our critical opinions on the merit» 
of dancers worthy of appearing before the British cognoscent: ; and dispatched 
poets, ballet-masters, and scene-painters, to our managers, with an activity 
worthy of the purest patriotism. What think you of the bar?” 
| * T have no head for its study; and no heart for its employment.” 
“It leads more rapidly to rank than any other profession under the sun, profit 
jbeyond counting, and a peerage. Those are no bad things.” 
| “ Both capital, if one could be secure of them. But they take too much tune 
for me. I never was born to sit on the woolsack. No; 1 I were te follow my 
own melination, I should be a soldier.” 
_ J have already said that I have been, throughout life, a kind of believer in 
‘omens. I have seen such a multitude of things decided by some curious com- 
cidence, some passing occurrence, some of those odd trifles for which it is im- 
possible to account, but which occur at the instant when the mind is wavering 
on the balance ; that I feel no wonder at the old superstitions of guessing our 
‘destiny from the shooting of a star, or the flight of birds. While we were 
rambling onward, discussing the merits and demerits of the profession of arms, 
‘we heard the winding of the mail-guard’s horn. | sprang the fence, and waited 
in the road tu enquire the last news from the metropolis. It was usomentous— 
‘the Revolution had effectually broken out. Paris was im an uproar. The king's 
jguards had taken up arms for the people. The Bastile was stormed! 
| If Thad hesitated before, this news decided me ; not that I pretend to have 
‘even dreamed of the tremendous changes which were to be produced in the world 
iby that convulsion. But it struck me as the beginning of a time, when the lazy 
quietude of years was about to be broken up, and room made for all who were 
inclined to exert themselves. Before we had reached the level lawns and trim 
erres whic showed us the lights of the family festivity, | had settled all the 
difficulties which might impede the career of less fortunate individuals ; time 
and chance were managed with the adroitness of a projector; and if Bellona 
had been one of the Nine Muses, my speculations could not have been more 
poetical. Somewhat to my surprise, they received no check from my venerable 
tutor; quite the contrary. The singular sympathy with which he listened to 
my most daring and dashing conceptions, would have betrayed his early history 
if [had still the knowledge to acquire. His very looks, as he listened to my 
rodomontades, recurred to me, when I read, many years after, Scott's fine de- 
scription of his soldier-monk in the Lay of the Last Minstrel :— 


“ Again on the knight look’d the churchman old, 
And again he sigh’d heavily, 
For he had himself been a warrior bold, 
And fought in Spain and Italy. 
And he thought on the days that were long gone by, 
When his limbs were strong, and his courage was high.” 


The news from France produced a sensation throughout England totally inde- 
scribable at the present day. ay tongue and every heart was full of it. It 
offered something for every mind of the million to seize on. Like a water- 
spout, such as I have seen sweeping over the bosom of the Atlantic, half-de- 
|scending from the skies, and half-ascending from the deep ; every second man 
whom one met gave it credit for a different origin, some looking at the upper 
portion and some at the lower ; while, in the mean time, the hage phenomenon 
was blackening, ee and rushing onward, threatening to turn all above 
into darkness and all below into storm It made the grand subject of parlia- 
mentary eloquence, and parliament was never more eloquent; it filled the 
speeches of the factious, it was hailed by the shouts of the multitude, and it 
disturbed the fireside with fear and hope, with wishing and wonder. It must be 
acknowledged that a vast quantity of this excitement was absolute folly ; but, 
at the same time, there was a sincerity in the folly which redeemed it from ridi- 
cule. Nothing could be more evident than that this French patriotism was as 
theatrical, in the countless majority of instances, as the loves and sorrows of its 
stage. Yet, however the speeches might be got by heart, or the frippery and 
actors hired, the drame was powerfully performed ; and all Europe sat by, giv- 
ing it the tribute of its tears and its terrors. Even we of England, with all our 
more sober recollections that the heroes were ragamuflins, and the heroism ima- 
ginary, gave ourselves up to the illusion. I shall not say that | was wiser than 
the rest of mankind. liked excitement, wherever it was to be found. The 
barriers to distinction were still too firmly closed against the youngest son of an 
embarrassed fainily, not to suggest many a wish for whatever chance might burst 
the gate, or blow up the rampart ; and my first effort in political life was a ha- 

e to the rabble of the next borough, conceived in the most Gallic style. 
Yet this act of absurdity had the effect of forwarding my views more rapid! 
than if I had become an aristocratic Demosthenes. My s was 50 Sen 
applauded by the mob, that they began to put its theories in practice, though 
with rather more vigour than I had dreamed of. There were riots, and even 
some attempts at the seizure of arms; and the noble duke, our neighbour, had 
received a threatening letter, which sent him at full gallop to the Home Secre- 
tary. A note, by no means too gentle in its tone, was instantly despatched to 
my noble brother, enquiring why he did not contrive to keep the minor branches 
of his family in better order, and threatening him with the withdrawal of the 
county patronage. My demand of a commission in the Guards was no longer 
janswered by the head of our house with astonishment at the loftiness of my ex- 
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pectations, and statements of the utter emptiness of the family exehequer. Tse 
result of his brief correspondence with Downing Street was a letter, notifying 
that his majesty was pleased to accept my services in the Coldstream. 

[ was enraptured, and my brother was enraptured, for we had both gained our 
objects. T had got rid of him and ennui. He had got rid of me, and the dis- 
pleasure of the grand dispensers of place and pension. No time was lost in 
iorwarding me to make my bow at the Horse Guards; and my noble brother 
lost as little time in making me put my hand to a paper, in which, for prompt 
vayment, T relinquished one half of my legacy. But what cared I for money ! 

had obtained a profession in which money was contemp'ible, the only purse 
the military chest, and the only prize, like Nelson’s, a peerage or Westininster 
Abbey. The ferment did not cool within the week, and within that period I had 
taken leave of half the county, been wished laurels and aiguillettes by a hundred 
or a thousand of the fairest of our country belles ; and been wished a thousand 
miles off by the wise matrons, to whom the sight of a “ younger son without 
house or land ” is a nuisance, a kite among their family pigeons. 

At that moment, however, all their dovecots were secure. I should not have 
spent a sigh on the Venus de Medicis had she prung from her pedestal to en- 
chant me. The world was open before me ; and trite and trifling objects were 
no more to occupy my time. [ felt like one who, after wandering all day 
through the depths of an American forest, suddenly reaches its border, and sees 
before him the boundless prairie, with its boundlessness still more striking, from 
the absence of any distinct object on which the eye could rest. What were 
horses, dogs, and country dinners, to the world of London and of life which 
now came in full, and, I will own it, extravagant vision before me! The ideas 
which I conceived of men and things, of my own fortunes, and the fortunate 
exercise of my own powers, were of an order which, in my calmer days, have 
often made me smile ; yet what is the whole early life of man but a predisposi- 
tion to fever! and I was then throbbing on the fiery verge of the disease. 

I shall say but little of my first sensations on reaching London. My eyes 


and ears were in full activity. But the impressions upon all who enter this’ |, 


wightiest of capitals for the first time, is nearly the same. Its perpetual multi-. 
tude, its incessant movement, its variety of occupations, sights and sounds, the} 
echo of the whole vast and sleepless machinery of national existence, have been, 
a thousand times the subject of description, and always of wonder. Yet, I must} 
acknowledge, that its first sight repelled me. I had lived in field and forest, my} 
society had been among my fellows in rank; I had lived in magnificent halls. 
and been surrounded by bowing attendants ; and now, with my mind full of the 
calm magnificence of English noble life, I felt myself flung into the midst of a 
numberless, miscellaneous, noisy rabble, all rashing on regardless of every thing 
but themselves, pouring through endless lines of less houses ; and I nothing, 
an atom in the confusion, a grain of dust on the great chariot wheel of society, | 
a lonely and obscure struggler in the mighty current of human life, which rolled) 
— the sullen channels of the most cheerless, however it might be the largest, 
of capitals. 

For the first week, I was absolutely unable to collect my thoughts. All that! 
I learned was, to make my way through the principal thoroughfares, and know, 
the names of her chief buildings. In later days, I took a more practical view) 
of matters, and regarded them only as places in which the business of the hour} 
was to be done. But in my first view, something of the romance and revival of) 
my forest walks clung to me. I remember that, when I first saw.the Horse 
Guards, to which, of course, one of my earliest visits was paid, I fourf no slight) 
difficulty in thinking of it as only a remarkably clownish mass of brick and stone, 
crowded with a Se To me it was the very palace of war; the spot from) 
which the thunderbolts of England were launched ; the centre and the strong-, 
hold of that irresistible influence with which England sways and moulds eon 
kind. The India House was another of my reveries. I could not think of it) 
as but a huge pile in a vulgar outlet of the city, as a place of porters and mes- 
sengers loitering in gloomy corridors, of busy clerks for ever scribbling in nooks, 
unvisited by the sun, or even of portly directors, congregating in halls encrust-| 
ed with the cobwebs of centuries. To my eyes it was invested with the mystery 
and dignity of Orientalism. I thought of the powers by which rajahs were, 


over regions wide as ey at and a thousand times more brilliant. I had ramb- | 
ling visions of armies of elephants, superb cavalry, and chieftains covered with 
gold and diamonds. As I traversed the dusky halls, I thought of the will 
which pronounced the fate of kingdoms, the fallen glories of Aurenyzebe, the 
broken sceptre of the Mahratta, and the crushed tiara of Mysore. Round me, 
was the moving power of an empire, the noblest that the East has ever seen,| 
and which, in the act of assuming additional greatness, by a contradiction to 
all the laws of extended conquest, was hourly assuming additional stability. 
And yet, and yet, are not those the true views. after all’ Are the effects, 
to be forgotten in the instruments, or is it not the result which forms the char-, 
acter of the whole ' Are we to think of the dagger which strikes the master’ 
of a throne, as only the steel in the hand of an assassin, or as the summoner to. 
civil war and the subversion of thrones! Is the pen which pours paced 
frenzy through the hearts of living millions, or sheds the splendours of poetry, 
over millions still to come, to be valued only as the featherof a bird! Or is, 
the press itself to be remembered only as a dexterous combination of springs, 
and screws ; or to be bowed down to as the steward of all the hidden treasures 
of mind—as the breaker of intellectual chains, the avenger of injured rights, the! 
moral Hercules that goes forth turning the wilderness to fertility, and siniting, 
the monsters of the world ' | 
But among the wonders of the time, there was one which struck me with, 
prodigious force, which has remained on my recollection to this hour and 
which still survives with undiminished vividness. It was the acting of Sid-' 
dons. 
The stage is now almost undone. ‘The absurd liberalism of the day has, 
given every corner of London a theatre, and has degraded the character of the 
stage in all. By scattering the ability which sti!l exists, it has stripped the 


great theatres of the very means of representing dramatic excellence ; while, | 


by adopting popular contrivances to obtain temporary success, they have driven, 
away dramatic genius in contempt or in despair. Our stage is now condemned. 
to be fed like a felon from the dungeons, and, like the felon, to feel a stigma in 
every morsel which it put between its lips. It must stoop to French frivolity, 
or German extravagance, and be glad to exist upon either. Yet, why should, 
not higher names come to its aid? Why should not the State relieve the diffi- 
culties of a gréat institution, which might be made to repay its assistance a, 
thousand-fold t Is there nothing that could be withdrawn from the waste of our. 
civil lists, or the pomp of public establishments, to reunite, to purify, and even 
to exalt the stage? ‘The people will have theatres. Good or evil, noble or, 
degraded, the stage will be demanded by the people. _ Is it a thing indifferent to, 
or rulers, to supply them with this powerful and universal excitement in its hi - 
est degree of moral infinence, or in its lowest degree of impurity ; to bring be- 


patriots and martyrs, or Jeave them to rake for the indulgence of eye and ear in 
the very kennels of crime ! 

“They order those things better in France.” 

Unquestionably. ‘The care of Government there protects the national taste, 
and prevents the theatres from looking for subsistence to the history of the high- 
way. ‘The vices which now haunt theatres are no more necessary to their na- 
ture, than to the senate or the palace. Why should not the State interpose to 
prevent the sale of poison on the stage, as in the streets’ Why should it not 
offer prizes and honours for great tragedies and comedies, as soon as it would 
for voyage to the Aretic or Antarctic ! But is dramatic genius dead in Eng- 
land’ What, in England ! where nothing dies—where every faculty of the 
heart and understanding 1s in the most perpetual activity—where the noblest 
impulses are perpetually pushing forward to the noblest ends—where human 
nature moves in all its vigour, from hour to hour, without disguise—where the 
whole anatomy of the moral frame is visible, and all its weakness, and all its 
wonders, are the daily spectacle of all mankind ! 

In giving these opmions of the powers of the stage, need I guard them by 
saying, that I contemplate a higher spirit than the drama even of Shakspeare 
has ever displayed—one which, to the vigour of his characters, aud the splen- 
dours of his poetry, should add a moral of which his time was scarcely consci- 
ous! My idea would approach more nearly the objects of the great Greek dra- 
mas, in which the first sympathies of the people were appealed to by the most 
powertul recollections of historic virtne ; their national victories over the Persian, 
the lofty conceptions of their Olympus, the glories of their national power, and 
the prospects of their mmperishable renown. 1 contemplate nothing of the weak- 
ness, locality, or license of our old drama. I think only of a rich and lofty 
combination of characters above the level of our time, thoughts belonging to 
that elevation, feelings more generous, vivid, and majestic, and exploits uniting 
the soaring spirit of old romance with the sustamed strength of modern 
energy; Greece in her brightest days of intellectual lustre, Rome in her 
most heroic days of patriotism, and England in those days which are yet to 
ome, and which shall fill up her inheritance of glory. 

Siddons was then witching the world—witching, in its more solemn sense ; 
for though her smile was exquisite, she might have sat for the picture of a Sy- 
bil or a Pythoness. The stage had never seen her equal, and will probably 
never see another so completely formed to command all its influences. Yet her 
beauty, her acting, even her movement, were characteristic, and their character 
was noble melancholy—her step, though superb, was melancholy ; her very 
smile was melancholy ; and yet there was so much of \iving intellect in her 
expression, such vast variety of passion in her look and gesture ; she so deeply 
awoke the feelings, or so awfully impressed the mind ; that it was impossible to 
escape the spell, while she moved upon the stage. 

In this language there is not the slightest exaggeration. I have seen awhole 
audience burst into tears at a single tone of her voice. Her natural conception 
was so fine, that the merest commonplace often received a living spirit from her 
lips. I have seen a single glance from her powerful eye hush an audience—I 
have seer her acting sometimes even startle and bewilder the actors beside her. 
There is perhaps a genius for every art, and hers was the genius of the stage— 
faculty of instant communication between the speaker and the hearer, some un- 
accountable sympathy, the power to create which belongs to but one in millions, 
and which, where it exists, lifts its possessor to the height of the Art at once, 
and constitutes perfection. 

It may be presumed that I saw this extraordinary being whenever it was 
possible. But her chef d’eurre, in my eyes, was the ‘“ wife of Macbeth.” The 
character seemed made for her, by something of that instinct which in olden 
times combined the poet and the prophet in one. It had the ardour and bold- 
ness mingled with the solemnity and mystery that belonged to the character of 
her beauty. 

Her entrance was hurried, as if she had but just glanced over the letter, and 
had been eager to escape from the crowd of attendants to reperuse it alone. She 
then read on, in a strong calm voice, until she came to the passage which proved 
the preternatural chayacter of the prediction. ‘They have more in them than 
mortal knowledge. When | burnt with desire to question them further, they 


raised and overthrown, of the mandates which spread war and restored peace, imade themselves into air and—ranished.” As she was about to pronounce the 


‘jlast word, she paused, drew a short breath, her whole frame was disturbed, she 


threw her fine eyes upwards, and exclaimed “ Vanished!” with a wild force, 
which showed that the whole spirit of temptation had shrunk into her soul. 
The * Hail, king that shall be!” was the winding up of the spell. It was pro- 
nounced with the grandeur of one already by anticipation a Queen. 

Her solitary summons to her distant lord followed, like an invocation— 

* Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear ; 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round.” 

The murder scene was the next triumph: her acting was that of a trumph- 
ant fiend. 1! must follow these recollections no farther; but the most admuira- 
ble piece of dumb show that perhaps ever was conceived, was her “ Banquet 
scene.” ‘That scene, from the terrible business on the stage—the entrance of 
Banquo’s ghost, the horrors of Macbeth, stricken in the moment of his royal ex- 
ultation, and the astonishment and alarm of the courtiers—is one of the most 
thrilling and tumultuous. Yet Siddons, sitting at the extremity of the royal hall, 
not having a syllable to utter, and simply occupied with courtesies to her guests, 
made her silence so expressive, that she more thaw divided the interest with 
the powerful action going on in front. And when at last, ‘indignant at Mac- 
beth’s terrors, stung by conscience, and alarmed at the result of an upbreaking 
of the banquet with such rumours in their lips, she rushed towards her unhappy 
husband, and burst oat with the words, still though but whispered, yet intense- 


ily poured into his passive car— 


* Are you aman? 
. This is the very painting of your fear! 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you said, 
Led you to Duncan !— 
Why do you make such faces’ When all’s done, 
You look but on a stool !’ 

In those accents all else was forgotten. ; 

But her sleep-walking scene ! When shall we see its “ second or its sumilar?”’ 
Nothing so solemn, nothing so awful, was ever seen upon the stage. Yet it 
had one fault—it was too awful. She more resembled a majestic shade rising 
from the tomb than a living woman, however disturbed by wild fear and lofty 
passion. It is a remarkable instance of the genius of Shakspeare, that he here 
found the means of giving a human interest to a being whom he had almost ex- 
alted to the ‘bad eminence’ of a magnificent fiend. In this famous soliloquy, 
the thoughts which once filled and fired her have totally vanished. Ambition 
has died ; and remorse lives in its place. The diadem has disappeared ; she 


fore them, with all the attractions of the drama, the memory of heroes and sages 


thinks only of the blood that stains ner for ever. She is the queen no more, 
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but an exhausted and unhappy woman, worn down by the stings of conscience, 
and with her frame dying by the disease of her soul. 

But Siddons wanted the agitation, the drooping, the timidity. She locked a) 
living statue. She spoke with the solemn tone of a voice from a shrine. She 
stood more the sepulchral avenger of resicide than the sufferer from its convic-| 
tions. Her grand voice, her fixed and marble countenance, and her silent step, 
gave the impression of a supernatural being, the genius of an ancient oracle—a 
tremendous Nemesis. 

I have seen all the great tragedians of my day, but I have never seen an 
equal to the sublime of this extraordinary actress. J] have seen beauty, youth,| 
touching sensibility, and powerful conception ; but I never saw so complete an, 
union of them all—and that union was the sublime. Shakspeare must have had) 
some such form in his mind’s eye, while he was creating the wife of Macbeth. | 
Some magnificent and regal countenance, some movement of native majesty,| 
some imaginary Siddons. He could not have gone beyond the true. She was, 
a living Melpomene. 

The business of the War-Office was not transacted in those days with the — 
patch subsequently introduced by the honest Duke of York. After a delay of 
weeks I found myself still ungazetted, grew sad, angry, impatient ; and after! 
some consideration on the various modes ot getting rid of ennui, which were to) 
be found in enlisting in the service of that Great Company which extended its) 
wings from Bombay to Benga!, as Sheridan said, impudently enough, like the) 
vulture covering his prey ; or in taking the chance of fortune, in the shape of 
cabin-boy on board one of the thousand ships that were daily floating down the) 
Thames, making their way to the extremities of the earth; or m finishing my| 
feverish speculations in a cold bath at the bottom of the Thames itself; I did) 
what I felt a severer exertion than any of them—I wrote a full and true state-} 
ment of my vexations to my lordly brother. 

His answer was lordly enough. He had been ‘*so much occupied with the 
nuimberless duties devolving upon him as landlord, magistrate, lord-lieutenant,, 
and fifty other things, that he absolutely had not been able to find a moment to 
think of me ;" and what was rather more perplexing to my immediate sensi 
bilities, ‘he had not been able to send me a shilling. However, he did ail| 
that he could, and gave me a note to a particular frend,” Mr Elisha Mordecai, 
of Moorfields. 

There is nothing which quickens a man’s movements like a depletion of the | 
purse ; and instead of lounging at my hotel until the morning papers brought) 
me the scandals and pleasantries of the day before fresh for my breakfast-table., 
I threw myself out of bed at an hour which I should not have ventured to men-, 
tion to any man with whom I walked arm-in-arm during the day, and made my} 
way in a hackney-coach, to avoid the possibility of being recognised, to the) 
dwelling of my new patron, or rather my guide and guardian angel. | 

I make no attempt to desbribe the navigation through which | reached him :) 
it was winding, dark, and dirty beyond all description, and gave the idea of the! 
passages of a dungeon rather than any thing else that I could name. And in a 
hovel, worthy to tinish such a voyage of discovery, I discovered Mr. Elishe| 
Mordecai, the man of untold opulence. For a while, on being ushered into thc | 
office, where he sat, pen in hand, I was utterly unable to ascertain any thing o 
him beyond a gaunt thin figure, who sat crouching behind a pile of papers, an) 
beneath a small window cuvered with the dirt of ages. He gave me the im-| 
pression in his dungeon of one of those toads which are found from time to time! 
in blocks of coal, and have lain there unbreathing and unmoving since the de-} 
lage. However, he was a man of business, and so was I for the moment. J! 
handed him my brother's note ; and like a ray of sunshine on the torptd snake,| 


could sell half the estates in England, call half the ‘Honourable House’ to my 
levee, brush down an old loan, buy up a new one, and shake the credit of every 
ithing but the Bank of England.” 

This was bold speaking, and at another time I should have laughed at it ; but 
times were bold, the language of the streets was bold, the country was bold, 
and J, too, was bold. ‘There was something singular in the man ; even the ho- 
ivel round him had a look which added to his influence. I listened to the Jew 
jas one might listen toa revealer of those secrets which find an echo in every bo- 
jsom, when they are once discovered, and on which still deeper secrets seem to 
jdepend. My acquiescence, not the less effective for its being expressed more 
jin looks than words, warmed even the stern spirit of the Israelite towards me, 
jand he actually went the length of ordering some refreshments to be put on the 
‘table. We eat and drank together; a new source of cordiality. Our conver- 
sation contmued Jong. I shall have more to say of him, and must now proceed 
to other things; but it ended in my acceptance of his invitation to his villa at 
Brighton. which he termed a “ small thing, simply for a week’s change of air,” 
ind where he promised to give me some curious explanations of his theory— 
-hat money was the master of all things, men, manners, and opiniuns. 

On one of the finest mornings of autumn, | was on the box of the Royal Sus- 
sex Stage. 

I had full leisure to admire the country, for our progress occupied nearly the 
whole day. We now laugh at our slow-moving forefathers, but is not the 1ime 
coming when our thirty miles an hour wil! be laughed at as much as their five ? 
when our passage from Calais to Dover will be made by the turn of a winch, 
ind Paris will be within the penny-post delivery! when the balloon will carry 
our letters and ourselves ; until that still more rapid period, when we shall ride 
on eannon-shot, and make but a stage trom London to Pekin! 

On the roof of the coach I found a strong-featured and closely wrapped-up 
man, who, by degrees, performed the part of my cicerone. His knowledge of 
ithe localities was perfect ; “ every bush and bosky dell,” every creek and wind- 
ung, as the shore came in sight, was so familiar to him, that I should have set 
um down at once for a smuggler, but for a superiority of tone in his language, 
and still more from the evident deference to him by the coachman, in those days 
4 leading authority with all the passengers. His occupation is now nearly o'er. 
“ire and water have swept him away. His broad back, his broad grin, and his 
sroad buttons, are now but recollections. 

My new acquaintance exhibited as perfect a knowledge of the country resi- 
dents as of its map, and nothing could be more unhesitating than his opinions 
of them all, from the prince and his set, as he termed them, to Mordecai him- 
self. Of my Jew friend, he said, with a laugh, * There is not a better friend 
o the King’s Bench in all England. If you have any thing to lose he will strip 
you on the spot. If you have nothing, you may escape, unless he can make 
somethirg by having you hanged.” {begged of him to spare my new friend. 
* Why,” said he, “he is one of my oldest friends, and one of the cleverest 
ellows alive. I speak tenderly of him, from admiration of his talents. I 
1ave a liking for the perfection of a rogue. He is a superb fellow. You will 
find his ‘ Hermitage,’ as he calls it, a pond of gold fish. But all this you will 
soon learn for yourself.” The coach now stopped on a rising ground, which 
showed the little fishing village beneath us, basking in the glow of sunset. 
My cicerone got down, and bade me farewell. On enquiring his name from 
ay fellow-travellers, a group of Sussex farmers, I found a general disinclina- 
ition to touch on the subject. Even the coachman, the established source of in- 
forma.ion on all topies, exhibited no wish to discuss the stranger; his official 
loquacity was almost dumb. ‘ He merely believed that he was something in 


it put him into immediate motion. He now took off his spectacles, as if to in-| the navy, or in the army, or in something or other; bat he was often in 
dulge himself with a view of me by the naked eye; and after a scrutinizing |.hose parts, and generally travelled to London by the Royal Sussex Stage.” 
look, which, in another place and person, I should probably have resented “| No country in Europe has changed its appearance more than the greater 
impertinent, but which here seemed part of his profession, he rose from his sea || part of England during the last fifty years. Sussex was then as wild as the 
and ushered me into another apartinent. This room was probably his place o'|| wildest heath of Yorkshire. The population, too, looked as wild as the land- 
reception for criminals ef a more exalted order; for it was lined with foreig: llscape. This was once the very land of the bold smuggler; the haunt of the 
prints, had one or two tolerable Dutch pictures, and a bookease. Out of hi | jashing detier of the custom-house officer, who in those days generally knew 
bookcase he took down a folio, examined it, compared the writing of my ere | his antagonist too well to interfere with his days or nights, the run between 
dentials with the signatures of a book which, as Cromwell's son said of his||/every port of the west of France and the coasts of the Channel, being 
trunk, contained the lives and fortunes, or at least that on which depended the! in fact, as familiar to both as the lounger in Bond Strect to the beauty of the 
lives and fortunes, of half the noble roves of England, their ** promises to pay,’ |/day. i 


bonds, mortgages, and post-obits, and then pertormed the operation on myself || We passed groups of men, who, when rom had not the sailor's dress, had the 


My £2,500 m prospect was muleted of a fifth for the trouble of realizing it ; rad look ; some trudging along the ro 


another fifth for prompt payment, and of another for expediting the affair of my| 
commission. ‘* Another such victory would have ruined me.” 
However, I bore the torture well. In trath, I had-so little regard for any 
ject but the grand one of wearing a sword and epauleite, that 1f Mordecai had’ 
demanded the whole sum in fifths, | should have scarcely winced. But my phi-' 
losophy stood me in good part, for it won a grim smile from the-torturer, and! 
even a little of his confidence. 
* This,” said he, running his finger down a list which looked endless, * 1] call! 
my peerage book.” ‘I'urning to another of equal dimensions, “there lies my) 
House of Commons. Not quite as many words wasted in it as in the Honour-| 
able House, but rather to the purpose.” 
Mordecai grew facetious ; the fecling that he had made a handsome morn-. 
ing’s work of it put him into spirits, and he let me into some of the secrets of 
high life, with the air of a looker-on who sees the whole game, and intends to) 
ae the stakes of the fools on both sides. ** Money, Mr. Marston,” said my 
ook-nosed and keen-eyed enlightener, “is the true business of man. It is} 
philosophy, science, and patriotism in one ; or, at least, without it the whole} 
three are of but little service Your philosopher dies in a garret, your man of 
science hawks telescopes, and your patriot starves in the streets, or gets him-, 
self hanged in honour of the * Rights of Man.’ I have known all these things,) 
for | was born a German, and bred among the illustrissimi of a German univer-| 
sity. But I determined not to live a beggar, or at east not to die one. I left) 
Gottingen behind on a May morming, and trudged, fought, and begged, ‘ bor-| 
rowed’ my way to London. What | am now, you see.” } 
Probably, the glance which I involuntarily gave round the room, did not ex-) 
hibit much admiration. 


“Ha,” said he with a half smile, which, on his gigantic and sullen features, 
looked liked a smile on one of the sculptures of a mausoleum, * you are young) 
—vou judge by appearances. Let me give you one piece of advice: If the 
Italian said, * distrust words, they are fit only to disguise thoughts,” take a 
Londoner’s warning, and distrust your eyes—they are only fit to pretend to 
see.” He paused a moment, and turned over some memorandums. ‘I find,’ 
said he, “* by these papers, that | shail have occasion to leave town in the begin- 
ning ofnext week. You shail then see how I live. If J am to be found in this 
den, it is not for want of a liking for light and air. I amaGerman. I| have, 
seen plains and mountains in my time, If I had been a fool, there I should) 
have remained a bear-shooter ; if I were a fool here, I should act like others of) 
the breed, and be a fox-hunter. But I had other game in view, and now I 


-side, evidently not in idleness ; 
others mounted on the short rough horse of the country, aud all knowing and 
|known by our coachman. 

On our passing one group, leaning with their backs against one of the low 
walls which seemed the only enclosure of this rugged region, I half-laughingly, 
ainted to one of my neighbonrs, a giant of a rough-headed farmer, that “ perhaps 
|a meeting with such a party, at a late hour, might be inconvenient, especially if 
the traveller had a full purse.” The fellow turned on me a countenance of 
ridicule. ** What!” said he, “do you take them for robbers? Heaven bless 
you, my lad, they could buy the stage, horses, passengers, and all. I'll war- 
rant you, they will have news from over there,” and he pointed towards France, 
* before it gets into the newspapers, long enough. They are the richest fellows 
in the country.” 

* Are they smugglers !”’ I asked with sufficient want of tact. 

* Why, no,” was the answer, with a leer. ‘ We have nothing of that breed 
among us; we areall honest men. But what it a man has an acquaintance 
abroad, and gets a commission to sell a cargo of tea or brandy, or aps @ 
present from a friend—what shall hinder him from going to bring it! I'm sure, 
not 1.” 

It was evidently not the * etiquette” on the roofof the Royal Sussex to think 
much on the subject, and before my curiosity could reach the length of actual 
unprudence, the coachman pulled up, and informed me that I had reached the 
nearest turn to “the Hermitage.” My valise was lowered down, a peasant was 
found to carry it, and T plunged into the depth of a lane as primitive as if it pad 
been a path in Siberia. 

It was brief, however, and in a few minutes I was within sight of the villa. 
Here I at once discovered that Mordecai was a man of taste; perhaps the ve 
roughness of the Suesex jungle, through which I had just come, had been suf- 
feredto remain for the sake of contrast. A small lodge, covered with late 
blooming roses, let me in a narrow avenue of all kinds of odorous shrubs; the 
evening sun was still strong enough to show me glimpses of the grounds on 
either side, and they had ail the dressed smoothness of a parierre. ‘The scene 
was so different from all that | had been wearied of during the day, that I felt 
it with double enjoyment ; and the utter solitude and silence, after the 
voices of my companions in the journey, were so soothing, that | involuntarily 
paused before I approached the house, to refresh not mure my senses than 
mind. As] stood leaning against a tree, and baring my hot brain and bosom to 
the breeze, that rose with delicious coolness, hea”. music. it was a sweet 
voice, accompanied at intervals by some skilful t.uches of a harp; and, from 
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the solemnity of the measure, I supposed it tobe a hymn. Who was the min-|| Does this in reality mean any thing less than the most intolerable assurance 
strel? Mordecai had never mentioned to me either wife or daughter. Well.| and conceit! What ground has the advice-giver for assuming that you are ig- 
at all events, the song was swect The ministrel wasa woman, and the Jew’s norant of what you ought most to know ! And even if he had reason to esteem 
household promised me more amusement than I could have expected trom the himself better informed than yourself on a given point, what degree of eeermay 
man of Moorfields. The song ceased, the spell was broken. and | moved on, does he observe when he thrusts himselt forward to tell you of the fact IB u- 
fully convinced that I had entered on a scene where J might expect at least no- perior, either in the power of forming an opinion, in dispassionate observ a 
velty ; and the expectation was then enough to have led mc to the cannofi’s iN 4 sense of justice, in decision of conduct, or in dexterity of management, he 
mouth or the antipodes. manifestly conceives himself to be—and indeed boasts of being—when he steps 


= eo jup with his patronizing piece of counsel. 
ae | Be by your friends advised, 

ADVICE GRATIS. is his morning and evening song—but what is the moral of it? And why are 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. ‘your friends, without evidence produced of their qualifications, to be constituted 

The Advice which the author of L’Allégro describes—Advice with serwpu- |your law-makers 
lous head "’—springs from so very distant a branch of the family to which! Jf you are translating an ode of Horace, you must adopt his reading, though 
Advice “ gratis” belongs, that there can hardly be said to be any actual rela-'/he never got further with his verbs than the second conjugation, Moneo, 1 ad- 
tionship existing between them. Assuredly there is not the smallest personal pjse, If you determine, after a long and patient watching of character and in- 
resemblance. 'lelination, upon making your son a shipwnght, he bids you take his advice and 

Advice gratis wears a remarkably unscrupulous aspect. He has a long'!make the boy a danemg-master, or you will repent it the longest day you have 
tongue which hangs half way out of his mouth, a long sight which detects the ro live; and if you were a fox, he would earnestly advise you to cut off your 
approach of a victim hefore he has turned the comer, a long finger to tail, because he had lett his in a trap. 
twine round the button ofa hapless listener, and a short memory which causes|| Jp defiance of the proverb, it is wise and right to look a gift horse in the 
him to recommend two opposite remedies to the same patient, both wrong mouth. Serve gift-advice in the same way, for sometimes it has teeth that 


ones. 

He is acreature wholly destitute of imagination, and although constantly, 
found inthe company of another, never yet saw anything out of himself. He 
substitutes self for the person he advises, and devoutly recommends as adapted, 
to his fellow what is suited only to his own case. He never cares to consider. 


whether you have a weak or strong sight, so that you consent to wear his specta- | 
cles, with which you cannot see at all He will set you a dancing, but it mast | 


be in tight boots or the crazy slippers he himself is wearing. In whatsoever you 
may seck his help, he offers what agrees with him, and not what agrees with 
you. Ina pining atrophy he bids you adopt the system applicable to his owD 

ut. 
es Advice gratis’? appears to be attended with one just principle—that it is 
always disposed of at its exact value; but this is an error—for seldom can we} 
follow advice gratis, for nothing. 

That the strongest and wisest, the best armed and the most knowing, often, 
need advice, is not to be denied ; the king's minister might have taken it profit- 
ably from the lips of the king's jester upon a thousand occasions. Great wits 
may sometimes get very needful help from very dull people ; as we see an 
eclipse best by looking through smoked-glass. 

The bone-knife, there is no disputing the fact, was found, with its blunt edge 
a better paper-cutter than the razor; but ever since the days of Swift—and be-) 
fore, even up to the birth of History—the bone-knife has boasted of itself as de~ 
cidedly the best instrument to shave with. 

It is so with the clever people who press their service at all times and in all 
ways in the form of advice. sieves they are not voted utterly useless, they, 


must claim to be useful universally. Because you needed a few drops of advice | 


once you must be drenched with it. The physician might wait till he is called in ; 
but he bursts upon us at all hours and places—insisting that we shall take the, 
draught, because it would do him good. The advice-giver will compel us to. 
have our new shoes made by his last. 

It may be argued that the widely-prevaling habit of profferring advice unasked| 
and unwanted, upon all subjects, is a token of philanthrophic concern and chari- 
table interest in the affairs of humanity. It does not seem generous in idle 
people to bestow their wise thoughts and precious time upon us of their own free, 
will, and as often as they are not solicited. 

When our old acquaintance in story lost his horse, nobody gave him one in 
ee of it; but when he lost his wife, every family in town offered him another. | 

us it is, that this much-vilified human nature will give away a part of itself, 
its flesh and blood, its finest store of mental wealth, its scanty allowance even of 
invaluable and irrecoverable time, for the benefit of one who neither claims nor 
needs the gift. ; 

But in answer to this, it must be urged, that the advice-giver does not actu-, 
ally make a sacrifice, on the score either of thought or time ; for though he may, 

t his tongue to some little trouble, it does not often happen that he troubles | 
em brain about the business; and as for the intricate affairs over which you, | 
who best know them, have pondered long—-presto ! he simplifies and cuts them 
short in a half a second ! | 

Before any of us doubt, let us call to mind how slowly men deliberate upon 
their own concerns, and in what an off-hand and summary way they decide upon’ 
the same points submitted for their judgment by others. 

When a step involving important but doubtful consequences is before us, we 
draw back, pause, advance, shrink again, ponder, look behind, try the ground, 
with the foot, flinch, resolve finally, and yet are slow to take it ; but in the case 
of a friend pausing at the very same step, we drag him back or push him on with- 
out much consultation. We look at the position from our point of view, not 
from his, and see few of the difficulties which would be palpable enough, if we 
were actor instead of adviser. 

Were it, however, otherwise—if the giver of Advice gratis had bestowed 


es with his victims, before he counselled them to stir—still must he be) 
voted one of the most intrusive and self-sufficient personages that ever ob-| 
tained toleration, age after age, in every country, on the 
benevolence. | 
For what a height of conceit and impertinence must the giver of Advice 
gratis have attained to, before he can pretend to tell us that he has surveyed in 
an hour what it had taken us years to explore—unravelled in a day the threads 
ofa ay adipic our secrets and plucked out the heart of our mystery ; 
that he 
acquaintance, more accurately of what falls in with our interest than we can, 


{bite sharply. 

The best excuse that offers for the freedom and pertinacity evinced by vo- 
\lunteer advice-givers is, that they never by any accident have reason to pre- 
sume that their counsel will be followed. ‘There is to be sure something in this 
that acquits them of all criminal design, and leaves them convicted only of im- 
pudent vanity, and vexatious interference. Of the myriads to whom such 
phrases as— 

“If I might presume to advise—" 

“If you would but take my advice—”’ 

** Now, pray, without another word, be advised by me—” 

With fifty variations of the same note of superior wisdom and voluntary pa- 
tronage—of the myriads to whom this phraseology is common, not one in a thou- 
sand expects, while using it, that it will ever penetrate beyond the ear of the 


i|listener. Not one of them all, so much as dreams that the listener will really 


act upon the advice, bestowed as it was with every manifestation of anxiety and 
fervour. 

They all know pretty well, that, practically, there is something in the very 
nature of advice that gives it rather a repelling than an attracting character. 
| When it does move us, the movement is usually contrary to the tendency of the 
counsel ; and upon this principle, advice is occasionally applied with wonderful 
jeffect. Where an author is seen to excel in a particular style of writing, he 
should be told to avoid it, the better to induce him to persevere. Where he is 
jmost faulty, he should be warmly encouraged, and his faults will be abandoned. 
Not a few of us are Irish pigs, allowed to think we are going to Fermoy, that 
jwe may be got to move quietly in the opposite direction. 

But the excuse for the givers of Advice gratis extends further than the sur- 
face ; as we sec if we call to mind how astonishingly the habit is encouraged 
by another prevailing weakness—the practice of asking advice upon every sub- 
ject of all comers. ‘There is a large class of people, alive at this hour, and 
averaging in age half a century each, who are just as ridiculously helpless as 
when they were born. 

Unless we note closely, we never know the extent of their miserable depend- 
ence. ‘They can do nothing whatever if they are not advised. They have no 
conveniénce, no comfort, while they are left to their free will. : 

The expressions quoted above from the mouths of the many-headed adviser, 
are matched by as varied a set of exclamations on the part of most destitute 
and eager-eyed applicants, wandering in troops over the world— 

“ What would you advise—”’ 

“1 do so want your advice—"’ 

“* Well, I did think you would have advised me—” 

* Knobs advises me to try the knocker instead of pulling the bell—What is 
your advice ?”’ 

You must advise them whether the pin is to be stuck on the right or the left 
shoulder—and whether they are to shut the book at the seventh or eighth chap- 
ter. Points which they alone can decide, must be decided for them. Give them 
but their choice, and all enjoyment has fled—tell them that there is not the 
slightest difference, and they are distracted by the increasing difficulty. : 

Nor’ are the systematic and habitual seekers of advice at all particular in 
their selection of advisers. Any body’s opinion will lend the prop they require. 


||They never pause to consider whether the person addressed ever had, or ever 


can have, the slightest pretensions to play the oracle on sucha subject. 

‘What would you advise!” is the imploring appeal to all passers-by—whe- 
ther the question relate to a lame horse or a cameo—whether the questioned 
party be pedlar or prince. : 

‘*{ am recommended to purchase this cat, Sir Matthew—he’s a Persian, I 
believe, and scarce—what would you advise 

‘Not competent to form a judgment, ma’am,” said Sir M., glancing momen- 
tarily downward at the intruding animal, and then quietly proceeding with his 


both time and trouble upon the knotty point—pondering, weighing, and chang- duck and peas—for it was at dinner. 


** He’s very handsome—do look !” 
“I suppose so,” (here another glance, with a spilling of peas;) “but I la- 


plea of good nature and) ment, ma’am, my total ignorance of every thing relating to cats, both domestic 


and foreign.” 

** Do you think him at all like the cat in the pretty Persian story '” 

**Can’t say I ever read that story, ma’am.”’ 

** But don’t you think the ears something like—’’ 

“« Never read the account, ma’am,” repeated Sir M., pursting his peas with 


ows our affairs better than we do—that he can judge, upon a slight! |tremendous avidity. 


* These marks, Sir Matthew—Come here, you beauty—” (a stare first and 


who are familiar with whatsoever affects it—that he, a foreigner, can speak |then a smile from Sir M.)—* these marks add to his value, you know—” 


rage better than ourselves—that, tyro as he is, he can beat us in that very 
study which we have most pursued—that he is infinitely our superior, a wiser, 
a more reflecting, a more practical man—as far above us as Nous the school- 
master is above young Dolt or little Dog’s-ear. 

All this he —_ says to the understanding, though not to the ear. He 
bids you stand aside while he looks in the glass to show you your own image. 


* No, I do not, ma’am !” 
‘IT wish you would give me your honest opinion now of the breed.” i 
** Haven't an idea on the subject, upon my honour,” returned Sir Matthew, in 


a final tone, re-collecting his scattered peas. 


“ Should you think thirty guineas dear’—Let me have youradvice—”’ 
* But I should mislead you—I’m the worst in the world—so totally uncon 


The contradiction, that Coleridge’s picture was more like him than Coleri ge nected with cats, so unacquainted—”’ 


was like himself, has no subtlety for the gratuitous adviser—it is perfectly 
clear. He would act your part more correetly, more like life, than you would. 


“The tail, you observe, Sir Matthew, is of the true character.” 
“ No doubt, ma’am,” replied the pestered pea-hunter,” dropping fifty from 


He comes to you as an amateur lunacy commissioner, and assumes that you are| his fork for about the sixth time ; “and to an admirer of cat’s tails, it must be 
incapable of managing your own affairs. Not only does he contend that the||a treat indeed !”” 


stander must see most of the game, but he rally concludes that the 
ute know nothing at all about it. we 


All the lady wanted was advice—she was not so unreasonable as to demand 


a knowledge of the subject besides—but some people are s0 fastidious, 
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As there must often be presumption in the unconsidered proffer of advice up-, 
on numerous subjects, so the solicitation of it must frequently contain one of 
the most valuable of compliments. 
ters of consequence, without attributing to the adviser the possession of some 
ennobling gifts—some qualities of judgment and of sincerity to which we res- 
pectfally defer. 
asked as given. The help, in the form of true counsel, which we can best ac- 
cord one another, will never be secured but by the nicest discrimination in the 
choice of advisers. To ask advice at random, is too often to call upon the 
hatter to clothe the body, and the tailor the head ; and to receive it in the same 
way, is to perinit the lawyer to treat our ague, and the physician our chancery- 
sult, 
In most cases, it is thought enough te know, when advice is sought, that it is, 


asked ofa friend ; and to two persons, the most opposite im all qualities of yudg- | 


ment and experience, the same question is put, with equal confidence in the in-| 
tegrity which is perhaps the sole qualification of both. The different counsel, 
thus obtained, sends out the puzzled querist in quest of an umpire ; till the 
umpire is sought in every acquaintance that can answer a question without con- 
sidering its bearings. 
In choosing councillors and adopting advice, much care is requisite to avoid, 
being taken in by the showy qualities. We may always remember with use-| 
fulness the question put by the great Mrs. Siddons to the shopman, who, hand-, 
ing her some muslin for a dress, was in love with its pattern, and in raptures) 
with its colour. 
“ Young man,” said she, in a full and measured tone, whieh, startling his 
nerves, seemed to carry a great moral lesson, a solemn admonition and warning: 
into his soul, Young man, ir wasH?” 
| 
ERNEST STEINER, A TALE OF THE IDEAL AND) 
THE REAL. 
BY MRS. JANE L. 
Twilight was shading with its dusky veil the streets of Strasburg, and still a 
stream of gold burnished the lofty spire which crowns its cathedral. Nearly, 
five hundred feet in height. it is the trst object that glows with the kiss of the 


rising sun, and is the last to be embellished with its evening rays. j 


At a window in the vicinity, commanding a full view of this splendid Gothic 


structure, sat a man, perhaps fifty years of age, with his eyes intently fixed upon, 
the illuminated spire. It was to him a dear, familiar thing, for he had looked, 


For the sake of both parties, advice should be as cautiously | 


SWIFT. 


'—the thing having been in itself, as opposed to what is merely a phantasm of 
ithe mind 


We cannot properly seek counsel on mat-| ** Good ; and the right angles, triangles, and squarcs of truth, brought to the 


very poiut of the compasses, are to geometrize the parterre of my brain, until 


mot a curve line of grace is left.” 


“ Far from it, my dear boy ; I would not wish to rob life of all its poetry and 
e, but I would press upon you the danger of living in an imaginary world of 
lyour own. ‘The wildest enthusiasts, who have broached the wildest schemes, 
lgenerally began with less startling doctrines, which finally led them step by step 
to the natural result,—for error can rarely rest satisfied with anything short of 
ithe extreme. In the simple recital of the most prominent events of my life, 
jyou will not be uninterested ; and the tale may te: its influence upon your 


lsubsequent career 
| Like yourself, dear Wieland, I was reared in affluence, a position not cal- 


igrac 
i= 


culated to make us acquainted with ourselves, nor to give us just views of the 
world. TI entered upon my studies in the university of Gottingen, at the age 
lof twenty, with a mind all energy, and a heart allflame. 1 was tolerably well 
read in the philosophical literature of the day, from the sublimated doctrine of 


\Ithe mystics, to the more chilling dogmas of materialism ; and the result was 


lwhat might have been expected—I had no belief at all—but inclined sometimes 
towards the tenets of one sect, and sometimes towards the tenets of another. 
‘There was something that fostered my self-esteem im the idea of identifying 
jmyself with the followers of what I, ai length, conecived to be the most eleva- 
ted philosophy ; and after a residence of three years at Gottingen, I espoused 
the pecuhar doctrine of Spinoza, in preference to the rest. I looked around 
‘upon the beautiful world, and recognized the universe as God. A_ profound 
lover of Nature, I worshipped a mysterious substance, endowed with infinite 
lattributes, extension and thought : of which all spirits were modifications, and 
jof whose essence all things were but subordinate portions. Rapt inthe dreamy 
speculations to which such a belief impelled, I neglected all study that did not 
iminister to the gratification of my absorbing passion ; and the ‘ mind diseased’ 
‘shrank from more healthful aliment, and from exercise less supine. 

| Endowed by nature with the dangerous gift of eloquence, I became an ora- 
icle among my young associates ; and found but too many ready to embrace the 
jdogmas which were presented to them arrayed in all the alluring gracefulness 
lof philosophical drapery. being a teacher, | became a writer; unfortu- 
nately, a successful one ; and thus, having thrown down the gauntlet as the 
‘champion of Pantheism, | no longer examined the claims of other doctrines, 
jbut occupied myself solely in defending and advancing the cause I had es- 


upon it from childhood ; and there were associations now clustering around his, poused. 


heart, that brought the flush of suppressed emotion to his brow. 
lonely man—with but one child—and that child was soon to be launched upon 
the billows of a world, too often stormy, seldom calm. The light disappeared ; 
yet still he gazed upon that distant point that seemed to touch the sky ; and, as 


he pondered, his thoughts unconsciously shaped themselves into words : 


** Beautiful Ideal! Region of shadowy thought! peopled with beings not of 
clay, and stored with images traced in dreamy loveliness upon the tablets of the 
tervid mind—beautiful Ideal ! whom I worshipped with all the energy of youth- 
ful passion in years gone by, give, oh! give me back the pristine freshness of 


early manhood; give me back the delusive charm that lulled my spirit into a}| 


blest forgetfulness of transitory things, and wove a web of transparent light; 


around my soul. 
** Beautiful Ideal! how I worshipped thee ; yet thine was the wandering| 


gleam upon the ocean of existence, that led my bark astray ; and, when with)| 


eager joy I would have moored that bark in the wished-for haven, it struck and’ 
stranded upon unsuspected shoals. The wreck floated once again, dismasted, 
with nothing but the naked hull to stem the wave ; until, drifting on, it found! 
deeper waters and aserener calm. But it is at best a shattered thing ; just, 
bearing its precious freight, and verging towards the far off shore,from which | 
no vessel has returned. 

Beautiful Ideal! once more I call upon thee to restore the day-dreams ai 
my youth—I call upon thee to rebuild the fairy castics in which it was my de-| 
light to dwell—I call upon thee to renew the golden promises of hope. Ah! 
idle, worse than idle, thus to cling to what has once betrayed, and would betray) 
again. Have wasted years brought with them lessons so severe, only to drive, 
me back again in despair, to the spell that worked my ruin! 
in vain—to have been but as an atom of dust in this beautiful world—and then,} 
to die ! 

“But my son—my only, my gifted child—how I tremble for thee, possessing] 
as thou dost, all the elements that form a highly intellectual being. While yet; 
thy infant lips were unused to speech, thou wouldst point to the wandering| 
cloud as it curled into fantastic shapes,and watch with upturned brow the) 
changes of light and shade. Thy playthings all forgotten, thou wouldst sit in| 
mute ecstacy when the sweet tones of thy mother’s harp were heard ; and, un-| 
knowing why, the tears would gush from their welling fountain, and thou wouldst| 
hide thy face upon her bosom. I remember, that while yet a little child, thou’ 
didst ask me if stars were not angels’ eyes; and as I encouraged the poetical) 
idea, I felt that thine was not a common mind. Yet, is it to be thy blessing or| 
thy curse !” 

“ My blessing, dear father,” said the youth, who had just entered and over- 
heard the latter part of his parent's soliloquy ; “ you would not wish me, an 
to be one of the common herd, obtuse to everything excepting what I see, hear,, 
touch, smell or taste? I would as soon be ares beast of burthen, as be a 
man, without any of the aspirations that dignify and exalt our nature.” 

The lips of the elder Steiner relaxed into a smile, as he laid his hand upon) 
the head of the handsome youth, who had seen some twenty summers. “* And 
yet, Wieland,” he said mournfully, “the decline of life must be gilded with| 
something more enduring than day-dreams and beautiful illusions. It we would) 
be content when old age overtakes us, we must feel that we have not altogether 
lived in vain.” 

Let old age take care of itself, father; I would live while I live, and in the! 
glorious revelations of philosophy I would worship mind. Nay, tell me not) 
what you have often told me, that philosophy is full of dangerous subtleties! 
and improbable theories. Whil2 I have the creations of your own gifted mind) 
se to mine, I cannot shun the dreamy and beautiful speculations of the 
schools." 

“T have lived long enough, my dear Wieland, to become convinced of the! 
errors of my favorite theories, and to condemn that system of study, which leads! 
us too often to involve in mystery the naked majesty of truth. It is hke shut- 
ting out the rays of the noonday sun, to grope by the light of a flickering candle.| 
And yet, I admit, Wieland, that against my better judgment, [ find myself 
sometimes rearing those bascless fabrics, which a single gleam of truth can de-) 
stroy.”” 

Truth?” 

** Ay, the real as opposed to the ideal—the actual as opposed to the yisionary 


He was a! 


To have lived), 


| It was about this time that I acknowledged a new infivence—the influence 
‘of woman, or rather of beauty. J.eading the secluded life of a student, I had 
mingled but little in female society, and to look upon the form of beauty, was 
to love. Sweet Hermine! young, guileless, and confiding, there was no mys- 
jtery, nochilling reserve in the acknowledgment of her attachment, and I felt 
that I was deeply, tenderly, I may say blindly, loved. She could not compre- 
‘hend the scope of my severer studies, but would listen with dreamy wonder to 
ithe lesser mysteries of my creed, and would strive to think as I thought, and to 
follow where I might lead. 

| «Ah, this was a beautiful episode in the record of my life, and even now, the 
remembrance of those days comes back upon me with all the freshness of are- 
cent dream. It docs not seem reality, for years have thrown a misty veil upon 
my heart, and tinged with an ideal glow the shadows of the past. Happy 
months passed on, until the time approached that was to unite me in marriage 
jto the lovely Hermine. Stronger and stronger had become the silken bond of 
jlove, and I had already learned to fee! for her as the wife of my bosom. 

| ‘One beautiful moonlight evening as we sat together, I could not help piead- 
jing for a shorter period of probation, until at length she raised her soft blue eyes 
\to mine, and whispered, ‘ Thy will, Steiner, is mine.’ 

“As I pressed my lips upon her brow, I said, ‘Dear Hermine, may I ever 
possess such mesmeric influence over thee !" 

“She gazed earnestly at me for a moment, and then asked, ‘Could you 
|magnetize me, Ernest! I have always had the greatest desire to know if mes- 
merism could work such wonders upon me as I have heard related respecting 
others.’ 

* Although not what might be called a disciple of Mesmer, still I could not 
resist the evidence of my senses in the experiments | had witnessed ; and in 
the power I had been able to exercise over others while m the magnetic sleep, 
I saw enough to stagger my scepticism. After repeated importunity on her 
part I consented to make the attempt. She sat before me, with her smiling 
eyes fixed on mine, while I went through the usual manipulations, until gradu- 
ally the fringed eyelids closed, and her head sank upon her shoulder in a heavy 
slamber. With a still greater intensity of will, I said mentally, ‘ Go, pure spi- 
rit, to the land where they say the blest repose ;’ and, ere long, a change as 
unearthly as it was beantiful, seemed to flit across her countenance, while her 
lips gently murmured, ‘ heaven—heaven.’ She was the image of tranquillity, 
ot peace, of happiness: and, trembling with agitation at the visible effect of the 
mysterious spell, | ceased the harmless incantation, and willed her to awake. 
With a sigh, and a half stifled sob, her spirit returned to its dweiling, with only 
a din and indistinct recollection of repose. 

“ Several times I repeated similar experiments upon herself, and other mem- 
bers of her family, not always with equal success, but seldom failing in produ- 
cing the magnetic sleep. 

“It was a lovely afternoon in early summer ; the day preceding that on which 
I was to call Hermine mine for ever. Her relations, some of whom had come 
from a distance to be present at her bridal, were around her; and at the earnest 
request of one of them who was an unbeliever in Mesmerisin, Hermine consent- 
ed to be magnetized again. When I had sueceeded in producing the somno- 
lent state, I willed that she should visit the regions of the lost. I know not how 
the idea entered my mind, or why I acted upon it, but it was done in the thought- 
less levity of the moment. Ere long, an expression of suffermg and disquiet 
overspread her countenance, and distorted its usually unruffled lineaments. 
She gasped violently once or twice, and then became pale and motionless. 
Alarmed and terror-stricken at the result of my rash proceeding, I instantly re- 
sorted to the usual means to awaken her, but without success,—I had lost the 
power! There she lay, still as death, yet so lovely that she seemed too beau- 
tiful for earth. ‘They besought me imploringly to release her from the terrific 
slumber,——alasI had no longer command over myself, and to that circum- 
stance | imputed my failure in the effort to awaken her. Her brother leaned 
over her, and, touching her hand, started back with the appalling cry, ‘My 
God, she is dead!’ I grasped the wrist, there was no pulse ; in agony I placed 
my shaking hand upou her heart, it did not beat beneath the pressure. With 


lthe speed of phrenzy, I ran for the nearest physician, so that in a few minutes 


he was by her side ; but he turned away in tears, and said that she was dead ! 
I would not—could not think so. | beleye my senses must have left me, for I 
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persisted in striving to arouse her from that frightful slumber, and not until J 


sank unconscious beside her, could they remove me. 


“They ascertained, while I lay in that heavy swoon, that her death was é brate 
God only knows how) theologians that Germany can boast ; and the lady is his only daughter. She 


caused by the rupture of a blood-vessel near the heart. 


far I was instrumental in producing it, but I looked upon myself as her eng 


er. Never before had I witnessed death, save in the brute creation ; never hac 
I seen the lamp of life extinguished in humanity. Whither, oh! whither had 
fled the pure spirit of the departed? Where was the loving soul bound to mine 
by the dearest and holiest of ties? Annihilation ! the thought was horror! 
All was doubt—darkness—and despair. No ray of comfort shone on the track- 
less waste of conjecture that spread itself before me ; beyond, around, within, 
a gloom profound ;—the Ideal then only aggravated the blackness of the abyss 
into which I was plunged. 

“*T went in to see her for the last time, just as they were about screwing 
down her coffin-lid for ever. Oh! the dreadful realities of death! How my 


shuddering soul cowered in the presence of man’s relentless ana triumphant foe !) 
‘Take her not away now,’ I said, imploringly ; ‘see, how beautiful she looks) | 


—she may still but sleep—oh ! do not heap the cold, damp mould upon that 
beloved form—it may yet revive!’ They folded down the covering of her neck 
—oh God! the livid trace of death’s decaying finger! A mist came over my 
eyes—I stooped to kiss the pure pale brow—and as the vivid reality forced it- 
self upon me, that she whom I had loved so well, was but a clod of the valley 
now, the scalding drops, which shame the eye of manhood, fell fast above her 
dear remains. 

“T found myself, at length, beside her grave. It was a green shaded spot, 
where, but a few day befere, we had wandered together over the grassy hillocks, 
in all the buoyant hopefulness of youth and happmess. Death had stepped be- 
tween us—and as the earth rattled heavily upon her coffin, I felt that there lay 
buried all that I had to love and live for. Ah! Wieland, bitter indeed is the 
first draught of the cup of sorrow ; still more bitter, when it is tasted by one un- 
prepared and unresigued to drink it. 


* * * * 


“ With a crushed and aching heart, I sought relief in study. In the solitude 


of my closet, [ again strove to illume the magic lantern that had beguiled so! 


many weary hours with its glowing pictures. But the spirit’s destiny! the 
spirit’s destiny! In letters of fire, written upon the walls—the earth—the 
sky—wherever I might turn, there, in characters that burned into my soul, | 
saw inscribed, ‘the spirit’s destiny?’ I could not fly from the oppressive 
thought ; and when I endeavoured to face it, all grew dark around me except- 
ing those characters of fire, ‘the spirit’s destiny !’ Nature—philosophy—god- 
like mind—gave no clue to solve the impenetrable mystery ; and when, after 
many months of mental anguish, I resumed the labours of my pen, it 
was but to broach wilder schemes, and to disseminate more impious princi- 

les. 
pee It was at this time that I began to receive anonymous letters from a dis- 
tant part of Germany, written with so much talent, and confuting with so much, 
abilty my favourite theories, that I became deeply interested in the polemical 
correspondence. For more than a year it continued, uprooting one by one the 
arguments in favour of natural religion ; and I was at length both mortified and 
confounded when my antagonist acknowledged herself of the weaker sex. ‘1 
contend not,’ she said, ‘1 contend not in the cause of an ideal God ; and if my 
weapons have in any way blunted the edge of yours, it is not owing to the skill 
with which they have been wielded, but to the weight and temper of their 
blades. There is a foothold in revealed religion, as opposed to philosophy, 
which gives a vantage-ground, and enables the weaker combatant to overcome, 
when, standing upon the same dead level, he must have succumbed to superior 
strength. If, as you admit, you would abandon your skeptical doctrines, were 


it not, for bringing upon yourself the ridicule of many readers—let me implore: 


you, with all the energy of one who will probably ere long enter upon the reali- 
ties of the unseen world—let me implore you to weigh your decision in the 
balance of integrity. *Recreant, from conviction, to the cause of error, oh! be 
not, from choice, recreant to the cause of truth, just as it begins to dawn upon 
your soul! My failing health may prevent our ever meeting on this side of the 
grave—but there—there—Emest Steiner, shall we meet there !’ 

‘« No solicitation—no entreaties, could induce my unknown friend to reveal 
her name ; and when at length the mysterious correspondence ceased, I felt as 
if the spirit of truth, of purity, and of goodness, had lett my soul for ever. How 
[ yearned to look upon her face, and to hear her voice luring me on to better and 
more enduring hopes! Call it enthusiasm—call it madness—call it what you 
will—I could have knelt and worshipped the gifted being who thus seemed 
sent to rescue me from the yawning gulf of atheism, and to draw aside the veil 
that hid the glorious realities of truth from my mental vision. 

“‘ The state of my mind for two years had been such as greatly to affect my 
health, and the prostration of my strength made me a prey to the most distress- 
ing languor and depression. The blight that had fallen upon my ambitious 
hopes, and the impossibilityof retrieving the past so as to distinguish myself 
conscientiously in the path I had chosen, almost proved a death-blow to me. 
In the very zenith of iny literary fame, when I had succeeded im winning for 
myself an enviable reputation among the Neologists of Germany, | saw the 
foundation of the fabric I had been rearing crumble beneath my feet, and felt 
that I could no longer defend with integrity or ability the cause m which I had 
laboured. I Siiadiened, for the time, all philosophieal study, and deter- 
mined, at length, to recruit ny waning health aud exhausted spirits at the springs 
of Baden-Baden. 

“ What a variety of light and shade in the condition and circumstances of in- 
dividuals does coke place of resort present! Youth, intent on pleasure, with 
the flush of joy and hope upon the cheek, and the merry laugh ringing from out 
the depths of a free, unburthened heart ; beauty, intent on conquest, with brow 
of light and winning smile, weaving its resistless spell around a host of votaries ; 
—talent, drawing within its magic circle the gifted few, aspiring to be the nu- 
cleus around which the lesser satellites delight to revolve ;—disease, with 
shrunken form and pallid lineaments, yearning for the boon that would bring 
sweetness to the cup of life, full, perchance, to overflowing, with every other 
gift that blesses humanity,—all these, and more than these, are found among 
the motley crowd that yearly haunt these health-restoring springs. 

“Tt is, at least, comforting to those afflicted with lighter ailments, to see 
how rapidly the invigorating air and healing waters work a change in the almost 
confirmed invalid ; so that many who arrive on litters, depart ina few weeks, 
rejoicing in a renovating frame. 

‘* A day or two after my arrival, I was standing with a friend on one of the 
sloping terraces which adorn the garden, while he pointed out and named to 
me the persons worthy of ry distinguished from the crowd. After a long 
array of titled personages and literati had been presented to my notice, ‘ Who, 
] asked, ‘ are the unpretending persons just advancing towards us—I mean that 


venerable old man, and the fading yet intellectual-looking woman that leans, as 
if for support, upon his arm ’’ 


|| « That is Professor D—, of Berlin, the mest celebrated of the few Orthodox* 


As, as you see, past the first bloom of womanhood ; but she is a rare specimen 
jof intellectual culture, and I doubt if our land can roduce another Frederika. 
\Incessant study has worn down her physical strength; but her mental powers 
are undiminished, and her love of everything that is true, and good, adds 
a bright, untarnished lustre to her name.’ 

“ An undefinable sensation shot through my frame—a thrill, that made my 
/heartstrings vibrate. My thoughts reverted to the unknown who, but a few 
‘months before. had given a deeper zest to my life than it hadeverknown. And 
where was she now? Had her fate been sealed by death's stern warrant, 
‘or did she still live to hope and pray for me’? I gazed after the receding form 
of Frederika ; and as wild, improbable idea forced itself upon me, I left my 
friend, and sought the solitude of my chamber. 

“1 saw her no more that day ; but the following one, at sunset, we met atthe 
‘upper spring. My friend was also there, and introduced us to each other. To 
‘my great disappointment, not a shade passed over her countenance as she heard 
imy name, but, entering into conversation with the most graceful ease and self- 
ipossession, she soon charmed me by the unaffected simplicity of her manner. 
|Her father I found a no less agreeable acquaintance ; and when at length he 
‘delicately alluded to my success as an author, I sawthe eyes of Frederika 
turned upon me, asI answered, * Yet I would gladly blot out, if I could, all 
that I have written.’ 

“* | have admired your genius,’ replied the old man, ‘but I admit that I 
‘have regretted its being exercised upon the ephemeral philosophy so much in 
vogue—a philosophy the more dangerous, because it surrounds itself with all 
the allurements of mental imagery, and casts a veil of dreamy beauty around 
its most glaring inconsistencies. ’ 

‘*** The harmony of the moral world,’ I replied, ‘ as well as the order of the 
physical universe, has dispelled in a great degree the clouds that obscured my 
mental vision ; and I see at last the scheme of eternal intelligence developing 
itself alike in both. The wonderful adaptation of means to ends hes convinced 
me that there is a great First Cause separate from myself—infinite in power—the 
maker and upholder of all things.’ 

* A tear glistened in the eyes of the old man, as he turned his face towards 
|his daughter ; and our conversation was abruptly terminated by his being called 
jaway. 

“ Frederika and myself were left alone. My heart throbbed with unwonted ra- 
|pidity ; the state of suspense was misery. 

** Tell me,’ I began—and, abashed at my presumption, I hesitated. She 
looked at me for a moment in silence ; then, gently placing her hand in mine, 
she said : 

“+ Ernest Steiner, we have met at last.’ 
“ T raised that hand to my lips—but emotions too sacred for utterance over- 
powered me. 


“ Two months—two eventful months passed away; and the hue of health 
again visited the cheek of Frederika. In my intercourse with herself and her 
admirable parent, I had felt my nature purified and improved ; while my views 
were in a great measure enlightened and confirmed by the simple, but all-power- 
‘ful arguments of the Christian divine. I had, found in the real friend of my 
soul, the ideal bride of my affections ; but the word upon which my all of hap- 
piness must be staked, had not been spoken. I had, when a child, blown bubbles 
in the suminer arr, and as the floating orb was suspended between earth and Hea- 
\ven, and I marked its opal shades, and saw the bright images reflected on its sur- 
face, I scarcely dared to breathe, for fear I should dissolve the existence of that 
fairy globe. ‘Thus did I feel, asthe hour drew on that must either unite, or 
separate us for ever. It was no common die to cast ; it must be blighted man- 
hood—or—a prospect of happiness that I could not trust myself to dwell upon. 

“It was on the evening prior to her departure from Baden, that I told her of 
my deep, my fervent attachment. I told her what she had been to me in that 
dark and stormy period of my lite, when I turned away in bitterness from every 
sound of consolation ; I told her of the yearning desire of my heart to be «a wiser 
and a better man. With all the pleading tenderness of love, J besought her to 
share life’s weal or woe with me ; and as the light of her placid smile beamed 
in beauty and hope upon my soul, I felt that earth had no choicer gift to 
bestow, and that the best blessing I had ever coveted was now indeed 
mine. 

* Dost thou remember thy mother, my boy? Aye, by those tears, I see that 

thou hast not forgotten her. Comes she in the still night-watches to bless thy 
‘slumber! Wieland, when the passion-pulses of thy young bosom are throb- 
‘bing wildly, and temptation with its winning blandishments would lead thy steps 
jastray, then let the counsels she has given thee, lure thee back into the paths 
of purity and peace.” 
| ‘The young man clapsed his father’s hand between his own, and both remain- 
ed silent. ‘There were thoughts too deep for their utterance, or for my expres- 
|sion, that were busy at their hearts ; and as night in its starry beauty closed 
‘around them, the shrouded inemories of otherdays came floating on, and robed 
jthe past in golden colors such as it was wont to wear. 
| The elder Stemer continued to gaze in dreamy reverie upon the towering 
\spire, and as he remembered how often she had looked out upon that sky with 
ihim, and had spoken of its eternal mysteries, a faint smile illumined his 
catnaeani, and he breathed this passionate appeal to the recollection of buried 
joys: 
* Beautiful Ideal! oh, come to me again, freighted with the precious love, 
which as my wife she bore me. Come to me, with al! the hallowed influences, 
which, for years, she shed around my soul. Come to me, not with the sha- 
ldows of the early grave, but with the soft rainbow hues of my wedded home. 
Refined and exalted by the touch of truth, oh, whisper to my heart of the hap- 
piness that is hers! ‘Tell me. in my hours of despondence, that she lives where 
the Ideal fades, and is merged m the mighty Real !” 


Norr.—At the present time, accounts of experiments in Animal Magnetism 
are apt to excite the smile of incredulity ; and one of the incidents of the above 
story will, perhaps, find but few believers. It is paralleled, however, to some 
extent by a circumstance within the knowledge of the writer, which occurred 
in this country a few years since. Aneminent physician of New York, who 
was far from being a believer in Mesmerism, was attending a female patient la- 
boring under distressing nervous debility. During the heavy sleep that suc- 
ceeded one of her most severe attacks, he thought that he would test the effect 
of Animal Magnetism upon her ; if, indeed, he should be able to succeed, in 


* “ To belong to the Orthodox party in Germany at the present time, the great points 


of Lutheran belief must be admitted.” —Dwight's els in 
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his effort. He willed that she should visit heaven; and as he watched her! shall be determined by them, each at his own wicket ; but in case of a catch, 
countenance, he could observe the expression of sutiering giving place to one} which the Umpire from the wicket bowled from cannot see sufficiently to de- 


of tranquil enjoyment. 


what she had felt and scen. 
the experiments mentioned by others as unworthy of belief. J. L. 8. 
Democratic Review. 


LAWS OF CRICKET 


AS REVISED BY THE MARYLEBONE CLUB. 


When she awoke, she told him that she had dreamed 


of Paradise ; and described in the most circumstantial and glowing manner, 
‘The physician, from that time, ceased to consider 


ieide upon, he may apply to the other Umpire, whose opinion is conclusive. 
| 38. The Umpires in all matches shall pitch their wickets, and the parties 
shall toss for the choice of innings. 

39. ‘They shall allow two minutes for eacl: man to come in, and fifteen minutes 
\between each innings. When the Umpires shall call lay,” the party refus- 
ing to play shall loose the match. 
| 40. ‘They are not to order a player out, unless appealed to by the adversa- 


iries. 
41. But if the bowler’s foot be not behind the bowling-crease, within the 


1. The Ball must not weigh less than five ounces and a half, nor more ent jretura-crease, when he shall deliver the ball,they must, unasked, call * No 


five ounces and three-quarters. 
nor more than nine inches and one quarter in circumference. 
of each innings, either party may call for a new ball. 


2. The Bat must not exceed four inches and one quarter in the widest part. | 


It must not be more than thirty-eight inches in length. 


It must measure not less than nine inches, 
At the beginning 


42. If the striker run a short run, the Umpire must call ‘ One short.” 

43. No Umpire shall be allowed to bet. 

44. The Umpires are not to be changed during the match, but by the con- 
llsent of both parties. 


3. The Stumps must be three in number and must be twenty-seven inches’ : Ge , 
45. Afterthe delivery of four balls, the Umpire must call “ Over,” but not 
out of the ground ; the baile eight inches in length ; the stumps of sufficient) til the ball shall be finally settled in the wicket-keeper’s or bowler’s hand, the 


thickness to prevent the ball from passing through. 
_ 4. The Bowling Crease must be in a line with the stumps, six feet eig 
inches in length ; the stumps in the centre ; with a retum crease at each en 
towards the bowler at right angles. 

5. The Popping Crease must be four feet from the wicket, and parallel to it ; 
not shorter than the bowling crease. 


ht |ball shall then be considered dead ; nevertheless, if an idea be entertained that 
q| 2 Striker is out, a question may be put previously to, but not after the delivery 


| of, the next ball. 

|, 46. The Umpire must take especial care to call “ No dail,” instantly upon 
delivery ;—** Wide ball,” as soon as ever it shall pass the striker. 

| 47. The players who go in second shall follow their innings, ifthey shall 


6. The Wickets must be pitched opposite to each other by the Umpires at! ebtained one teandsed rune leas than their antagonists. 


the distance of twenty-two yards. 
7. It shall not be lawful for either party during a match, without the consent 
of the other, to alter the ground by rolling, watering, covering, mowing, or 


beating. ‘This rule is not meant to prevent the striker from beating the ground | 


| 48. When one of the strikers shall have been put out, the use of the bat shall 
| not be allowed to any person, until the next striker shall come in. 

LAWS FOR SINGLE WICKET. 
1. When there shall be less than five players on a side, bounds shall be placed 


with his bat near where he stands during the innings, nor to prevent the bowler | > ; 
| twenty-two yards each in a line from the off and leg stump. 


from filling up holes with saw-dust, &c., when the ground shall be wet. 
8. After rain the wickets may be changed with the consent of both parties. 


2. The ball must be hit before the bounds to entitle the striker to a run; 


which run cannot be obtained unless he touch the bowling stump, or crease 


9. The Bowler shall deliver the ball with one foot behind the bowling-crease i ergo Chant 
in a line with his bat or some part of his person, or go beyor ‘ 


and within the return-crease : and shall bow! four balls before he change wick- 
ets, which he shall be permitted to do but once in the same innings. 
10. The bail shall be bowled. 


If it be thrown or jerked, or if any part of the || 


| to the popping crease as at double wicket, according to the 22d law. 


3. When the striker shail hit the ball one of his feet must be on the ground 
nd behind the popping crease, o:herwise the umpire shall call * No Hit.’ 


hand or arm be above the elbow at the time of delivery, the Umpire shall call! /# r , 
| 4. When there shall be less than five players on a side neither byes nor over- 


No ball.” 

11. He may order the striker at his wicket to stand on which side of it he 
pleases. 
_ 12. If the bowler toss the ball over the striker’s head, or bowl it so wide that 
it shall be out of distance to be played at, the Umpire (even although he at- 
tempt to hit it) shall adjudge one run to the parties receiving the innings, either 


Ithrows shall be allowed ; nor shall the striker be caught out behind wicket, nor 
||stumped out. 

'| §. The fieldsman must return the ball so that it shall cross the play between 
|'the wicket and the bowling stump, or between the bowling stump and the 
|/bound ; the striker may run till the ball be so returned. 

| 6. After the striker shall have made one run, if he start again he must touch 


with or without an appeal from them; which shall be put down to the score of)! . . 
the bowling stump and turn before the bal! shall cross the play to entitle him to 


wide balls ; and such ball shall be reckoned as any of the four balls. 
13. When the umpire shall have called ‘‘ Wide ball,” one run only shall be 
reckoned, and the bal! shall be considered dead. 


14. If the bowler bowl a‘ no ball,” the striker may play at it, and be al-| 


lowed all the runs he can get ; and shall not be put out, except by running out. 
Ta the event of no run being obtained by any other means, then one run shall be 
scored. 

15. At the beginning of cach innings the umpire shall call “ Play ;” from 
aa time to the end of each innings, no trial ball shall be allowed to any 

wler. 

16. The Striker is out if either of the bails be bowled off, or the stump 
bowled out of the ground. 

17. Orif the ball from a stroke of the bat, or hand, bat not wrist, be held 
before it touch the ground, although it be hugged to the body of the catcher. 

18. Or if in striking, or at any other time while the ball shall be im play, both 
his feet be over the popping-crease, and his wicket put down, except his bat 
be grounded within it. 

19. Or if in striking the ball he hit down his wicket. 


20. Or if, under pretence of running or otherwise, either of the strikers pre- 


vent a ball from being caught the striker of the ball is out. 
21. Or if the ball be struck, and he wilfully strike it again, 


‘another. 
‘| 7%. The striker shall be entitled to three runs for Jost ball and the same num- 


ber for ball stopped with bat ; with reference to the 29th and 34th law of double 
ket 


|| 8. When there shall be more than four playerson a side there shall be no 
| bounds. All hits, byes, and overthrows, shall then be allowed. 

|| 9. ‘The bowler is subject to the same laws as at double wicket. 

|, 10. Not more than one minute shall be allowed between cach ball. 


Bers. 

1 No bet upon any match is payable unless it be played out or given up. 

| If the runs of one player be laid against those of another, the bets depend on 
the first innings, unless otherwise specified. 

If the bet be made upon both innings, the runs in the first innings, and one 
party beat the other in the innings, the runs in the first innings shall determine 
the bet. 

But if the other party go in a second time, then the bet must be determined 
_ by the number on the score. 


ON THE PHENOMENA OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


| On Tuesday evening, May 23d, at the Royal instiwation, Mr. ‘Turner delivered 


22. Or if, in running, the wicket be struck down by a throw, or by the hand| his fifth lecture on the laws which regulate the phenomena of life and death. 


or arm (with ball in hand) before his foot, hand, or bat be grounded over the 
popping-crease. But if the bail be off, the stump must be strack out of the 

oun 
33. Or if any part of the striker’s dress knock down the wicket. 

24. Or if the striker touch, or take up the ball while in play, unless at the 
request of the other party. J 

25. Or if with any part of his person he stop the ball, which, in the opinion 
of the Umpire at the bowler’s wicket, shall have been delivered im a straight line 
to the striker’s wicket, and would have hit it. 

26. If the player have crossed the other, he that rans for the wicket which is 
put down is out. 

27. When a ball shall be caught, no run shall be reckoned. 

28. When a striker shall be run out, the ran which they were attempting shall 
not be reckoned. 

29. If a lost ball shall be called, the striker shall be allowed six runs; but if 
more than six shall have been ran before ** Lost ball” shall have been called, 
then the striker shall have all which have been run. 


30. When the ball has been in the bowler’s or wicket-keeper’s hands, it is}, 


considered as no longer in play ; and the strikers need not keep within their 
ground till the Umpire has called “* Play ;” but if the player go out of his 
pe with an intent to ran before the bal! be delivered, the bowler may put 

im out. 

31. If the striker be hurt, he may retire from his wicket, and return to it at 
any time in that innings. 

32. If astriker be hurt, some other person may be allowed to stand out for 
him, but not to go in. 

33. No substitute in the field shall be allowed to bowl, keep wicket, stand at 
the point, or middle wicket, or stop behind to a fast bowler, unless with the 
consent of the adverse party. ‘The Umpires shall enforce this law. 

34. If any person ge 9 the ball with his hat, the ball shall be considered dead, 
and the opposite party shall add five runs to their score; if any be run, they 
shall have five in all. 

35. If the ball be struck, the striker may guard his wicket with his bat or his 
body, but not with his hands. 

36. The Wicket keeper shall stand at a reasonable distance behind the w ick- 
et, and shall not move till the ball be out of the bowler’s hand, and shall not by 
any noise incommode the striker ; and if any part of bis person be over or before 
the wicket although the ball hit it, the striker shall not be out. 


37. The Umpires are sole judges of fair and unfair play; and all disputes||these three membranes proc 


‘He commenced by observing on the subject of passive life, and he gave them 
illustrations of life in a passive state in connection with seeds and with the ova 
of animals. He mentioned that it was impossible to define a period as to the 
duration of life in that condition, but that there were instances in the vegetable 
‘kingdom where it had actually been continued in connection with the bulb of 
|\an onion for upwards of 2,000 years ; and it was a well-known fact, that in the 
|jova of birds, life had been retained for hundreds of years. But he mentioned 
in order that passive life should remain in this position, it was necessary that 
jthere should be no stimulus applied, and that life connected with a seed, or with 
‘the ovum of an animal should be placed in such a situation as to be inaccessible 
, to atmospheric influence. Now it was well kuown, with respect to the mummy, 
‘that it was inaccessible to the air, in consequence of the case in which it is in- 
‘closed being made of sycamore wood, and it was ascribable to this circumstance 
| that the bulb of the omon and also the grain remained passive for hundreds and 
| indeed thousands of years. He spoke of the embryo plant, the means which 
‘the seed afforded for its development, and the provision which was afterwards 
met with for the well-doing of the plant,—that was, to enable it to absorb nu- 
‘triment from the soil in which its roots were embedded, to convey the nutriment 


‘so absorbed by means of vascular textures to the leaves ; for, in the leaves the 
sap underwent a change arising from chemical action through the medium of 
‘the atmosphere, and the sap thus prepared was returned by means of another 
set of vessels, in order to furnish nutrition and peculiar secretions ; and this sap, 
with the exception of its nutritive and secretive principles, was then returned to 
the soil and passed off as excrementitial matter. Having made these remarks, 
Mr. Turner proceeded to institute comparisons betwixt vegetable and anima! 
life, and considered life in the first imstance with respect to an anunal ovum, the 
egg which he held in hishand. ‘They took this as the type of passive life in 
connection with an animal. He analysed and examined the egg, and pointed 
out by means of a drawing that it consisted of a calcareous shell enclosing the 
white and the yolk; that on the yolk there existed the primitive organic com- 
pound in the form of a germ, which was exceedingly minute, and consisting, 80 
tar as ocular observation would enable them to determine, of nothing more than 
a vesicle within a vesicle, and containing a transparent fluid. ‘This, however, 
enclosed the pri mordium of anew animal. He subsequently spoke of the mode 
of proceeding in reference to the development of the chicken ; and he pomted 
out to them that after a few hours exposure of the egg to the influence of tem- 
perature, whether derived from the hen or from an artificial source, in making a 
section of what was called the germ, they found three membranes, and out of 
the whole of the component parts of the ani- 
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mal. Ordinarily, when persons spoke of life, they talked of it in connection! 
with an entire animal ; all oye of the body, however, did not possess the same 
amount of the vital principle. He should presently give them illustrations that 
in living bodies there also existed dead structures, that was to say hair, nails, 
horn, and other textures, are all of them inorganic. But what was the difference 
between the inorganised bodies now alluded to, and those to which he adverted| 
in a former lecture! The former were the products of living textures, although’ 
they themselves never possessed life. Let them now imagine, then that the 
animal was perfectly formed, that it emancipated itself from its shell, and) 
began to enjoy the life common to all its kind. Now let them analyse that! 
animal, and see what composed it, for he should take the bird as the type of ac- 
tive life throughout the remaining part of his lectures, illustrating certain points, 
however, by a reference to other animals when such references were needed. 
If they took abird, it would be observed that it hada trunk, composed of the 
chest and the abdomen, containing the heart, the lungs, the organs of digestion, 
and other viscera. The bird had nerves, spinal marrow, and brain ; it had organs) 
of the senses, it had extremities which were called wingsand legs. If they looked! 
at the germ of an animal, and observed its simplicity, + would ask themselves! 
what power but that which wiclded it could bring about such extraordinary) 
changes as were found to result after the necessary stimuli had been applied to the 
germ! When they considered the process of developement, they had to make! 
an advance from the consideration of the primitive germ, as he should choose to! 
designate it as an organised compound, to the formation in connection with it of) 
a blood globule. ‘They should proceed, therefore, in organization, by the ad-| 
dition of part to . and see in what way they could bring about the perfecting) 
of the animal. ‘They should presume to enter, as it were, the workshop of na-| 
ture, in order to determine how she operated in the formation of textures, so as 
to answer the complicated but harmonious purposes of active animal existence. 
Blood was the very first thing that was required te be formed, in order to give, 
origin to organization. He stated in his last lecture, that they had the rzszble! 
indication of blood when they had the punctum salrens, as it was called, the | 
germ or rudiment of the heart ; because there they saw the first movement, the, 
first indication of life, so far as movement was concerned ; and this took place 
m the egg, within froin thirty to forty hours after incubation had commenced. 

This pulsating point, then, was the heart, containing blood ; but they were! 
not to suppose that this was the mstant when life begun. Life commenced in| 
an active state within a very short period after the heat was applied to the egg,| 
and doubtless there was ovement previously to the formation of the vessel call-, 
ed the heart ; for it was well known, that as soon as fluids were formed vessels) 
were so far grooved out as to be capable of conveying them to their respective 
destination. Here, then, blood became apparent, and blood was the product of| 
life. Blood, indeed, was itself alive ; and was the source of every drop of fluid! 
and of every partical of solid matter that entered into the composition of an, 
animal body. Well, then, might they consider, and well might they say that 
the blood wasa vital fluid. And could they imagine that any one could gainsay 
this! He would tell them that there were physiologists who contended at the 
present day that the blood was not alive. But he would now ask what is the! 
nature of this fluid? If blood were taken from the vessel in which it circulated! 
it was found to be forthe first few minutes what they called a homogeneous 
fluid ; it was of a red colour ; and in consistency appeared to be quite uniform ; 
but after a little time, provided the blood were ina natural state, it spontaneous- 
ly resolved itself mto two parts ; the one was a solid cake, the other was a 
fluid, in which the solid cake swam. But in case of sudden death there 
was an interruption to this change. In persons killed by lightning, for ex- 
ample, the blood did not coagulate ; jor life here seemed to be so im- 
mediately extinguished as to leave no remnant, as it were behind, not even in 
the blood, for they believed this coagulation of the blood to be a vital proper- 
ty. and that, therefore, when life was totally and suddenly arrested asa matter 
of course this property which they believed to be an indication of vitality was 
arrested too. But on analysing the blood they found that this crassamentum, 
as it was called, consisted of two different substances ;—the one was named 
fibrin, and this had the character of muscle or flesh ; the other part was compos- 
ed of red globules, and a globule was now supposed to be the germof an ele- 
mentary texture ; at least Dr. Martin Barry, an eminent physiologist, in London 
had recently given his opinion to this effect. This (pointing, to a drawing) was 
the character of a red er of blood, having a centre, called the nucleus, and 
a red body around it. Now they could not fail to be struck with the similarity be- 
tween this and the primitive germ to which he alluded in the former lecture 
but he had chosen to call this, for the purpose of perspicuity, a secondary 
organic germ as it was to be regarded as the parent of all the fluids and! 
all the solids of the body. In reference to the fluid of the blood, 
that in which the crassamentum was suspended. This was called the serum, 
and was capable of being rendered solid by heat to the extent of one hun- 
dred and sixty or one hundred and sixty-five degrees of Fahrenheit ; then, 
by pressure, they could obtain from it a small quuntity of a fluid which 
was incoagulable by heat or acids, and this expressed fluid (always main- 
taining the fluid form) was called the serosity of the blood. In the blood 
were found solids and salts of various kinds: the rudimental tissues of the 
living body ina form not distinct, requiring, therefore, the elements to be 
brought together by a vital chemistry in order to produce the rudimental tex- 
tures. The celebrated Liebig seemed to have proved almost incontrovertibly 
that all the solid elements which entered into the constitution of a living body 
and all the secreted fluids were found in some form or other, separately or in 
combination, in the blood. ‘This knowledge simplified the subject of account- 
ing for textures; but it did not simplify that of the process of organisation,| 
which presented a difficulty which no chemistry could ever reach! How rea- 
sonable was it for the uninitiated to suppose that every thing in connection 
with a living body must be endowed with life; but he could tell them that 
there were dead fluids im the blood, that there were living solids ; but the dead 
fluids and dead solids were all of them the products of living textures ; and they 
must consider this, therefore, as the distinction between inorganised dead, in 
in coanection the with animal kingdom. To give two or three illustra- 
tions: saliva and bile were dead fluids, secreted for the purposes of 
digestion, but they were carried out of the body as soon as they had 
served their intended uses. Other fluids, again, were living. They passea 
out of the body, but by other routes. ‘Thus, the fluid connected with a 
serous membrane was exhaled, and it was absorbed, constituting the simp- 
lest foreh of vital requirements. He would ask what were the conditions of 
active life? Two ; the means of depositing, and the means of carrying away. 
i. e. deposition and removal. There, as he had just stated, a sac, such a 
serous membrane, was a living texture, and it lived in this way,—just by im 

bibing and exhaling, which is the simplest form of active vitality. But if they 
took the range of animals, from the lowest to the highest, they would find thai 


Mr. Turner proceeded to observe, that in reference to dead solids of animal bodies 
that some of the molluscous animals,—animals inhabiting calcareous structures, 
(the nautilus, for example,) were enclosed in shells ; did they suppose that shell 


|ever possessed life! Never. From what source was it derived! How was 


it formed? Jt was formed by the skin or the mantle of the animal which mha- 
bited it. Ifthey were to break the shell the animal would form another. Mons. 
Reaumur, one of the most eminent conchologists on the continent, mentioned 
this very imteresting mode of determining the formation of shells. If they took 
a snail and carefully broke off a piece of its shell—(some of them might sup 
that this was a cruel experiment : there was, however, no cruelty in it, the shell 
being only a covering for the animal, and merely adhering to it)—they would 
find, in the course of a few days, that there would be deposited on the skin of 
the animal the layer of a new shell; below which there would be deposited 
another and another layer, so that in the course of a few weeks there would be 
a coating over the animal, equal, as the means of protection, to what it original- 
ly had. But the depression formed by the breach would remain ; the old shell 
having no power of reproduction ; consequently, if they were to interpose, as 
Reaumer did, a piece of card-board or some other article betwixt the body of 
the animal and the shell, the new shell would be deposited beneath the card, 
and there would be no production from the shell itself, but merely from the 
mantle of the snail. The shell was undoubtedly a dead texture. To proceed 
a little further m this very interesting subject ; let us look to the formation 
of parts which were met with in almost all animals in some shape or character ; 
‘he meant the horns and hoofs of animals, the nails and the fingers, and the 
beaks and talons of birds ; all these were dead, and never did possess life. —Mr. 
Turner then explained and illustrated the manner in which horn is secreted, and 
also the formation and shooting of the antlers of the deers. ‘The latter, he 
said, were not horn, but, as well as some other textures of the body, enjoyed 
vitality for a season. There was no texture which grew so rapidly as the an- 
tler of the deer, but its life was limited to a very short period. Jt commenced 
its growth, it continued its growth, it acquired the acme of growth, it declined, 
died, and was extricated from the animal within a period of twelve months. 
He showed the peculiar contrivance or law of nature by which the antlers of 
decr were deprived of their vitality, and remarked that the feathers of birds 
were of a similar nature. They were deciduous, as it was called; they were 
cast off annually, and the very matrix of the feather was also destroyed, and 
therefore with each new feather produced annually there was also produced a 
new matrix, as the root and all came away at the period of moulting. Mr. 
‘Turner next spoke of the mode m which a feather was formed, and then of li- 
ving textures in connection with the animal body Vitalized textures, he said, 
were found to consist of three elementary tissues, the cellular, the muscular, 
aud the xerrous. In reference to the cellular, they had it in plants as well as 
in animals. In both they had cellular texture forming simple and complicated 
modifications ; and it formed many sub-textures, as ligaments, cartilage, bone, 
as well as secreting aud non-secreting organs. With respect to bone, it might 
be asked, can a hard, solid substance like it ever have been in a fluid state ! Yes, 
bone, the hardest texture in the body, with the exception of the enamel of the 
teeth, which was not a living texture, wasa secretion from the blood ; it was first 
a fluid ; it next assumed the form of gristle or cartilage ; and then, by a deposit 
of earthy matter, it became converted into bone: and it, in accordance with 
vital law, wus taken again into the system: but, before it could be so, there 
must be a retrograde course ; it must be reduced to a cartilage-like condition, 
and then to a fluid form. The lecturer then referred to a sketch illustrative of the 
three primitive textures of which all the living fluids and solids of the body are 
composed. The first of them, or the cellular, was familiar to them (the audience) 
in the cellular appearance which butchers took great pains to inflate to improve the 
appearance of veal. The second texture was the muscular, commonly known by 
the name of flesh. ‘The third texture, the nervous, met with in the spinal marrow 
and the brain. It was important that they should know these tissues, because 
in the next lecture they should have to enter upon the laws of life in connection 
with thei ; but what were meant by vital laws? They were the laws of com- 
mon irritability, with sensibility, special sensibility, special irritability, instinct, 
and intelligence. For example, cellular tissue could never feel if there were 
not nerves distributed through it ; if cellular tissue were susceptible of painful 
impressions,—as they knew it to be, although in a slight degrée,—they knew 
trom this, that it was supplied with nerves; parts could not be moved if there 
were not muscular fibre in connection with them. They found that there was 
muscular tissue in various parts of the body, and capable of motion, from being 
endowed with special irritability. We had evidence of this in health and in 
disease. He (the lecturer) held the power to will and to move his muscles. 
Why ! Because he knew that the nerves which communicated with the muscles 
had a communication with the brain, where volition originates. The muscles 
jacted in obedience to the will. If they were to prick a muscle, it would con- 
tract. Every muscular part in connection with a living body was not only en- 
dowed with irritability, but ‘nature had furnished it too with a stimulus which 
was necessary for the development and maintenance of its functions. These 
remarks, with others on sensibility, would be enlarged upon in the following 
lectures, when he should enter upon the physical and vital functions essential 
to the well-doing of the animal economy.—( Applause. ) 

NIL DESPERANDUM. 

Truly has it been said by the bard of aut times, that 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood leads on fortune,— 


and perhaps this belief has never been more strongly borne out, than in the per- 
sonage whose name follows. John Scott, together with his brother William, 
was educated in the free-school of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in England. ‘They 
were both children in the middle class of society. Both were articled to attor- 
neys, and both, at the expiration of these articles, resolved to push their fortune 
at her great mart, London. John, with whom only we have now to do, went 
through his term, and got admitted to the bar. But when this was done, poor 
John could not get aclient. Unfortunate young man, his family connexions 
were few, humble, and far away. It was true, that he had studied deeply and 
effectually the profession which he had taken up ;—it was true, that his com- 
panions in private society admired the wit, as much as the knowledge, of honest 
Jack Scott. In the clubs, in the debating room, in all those places where 
“small artillery ” is practised, Scott invariably bore the palm away, and yet he 
continued to remain,—a briefless barrister. In vain he was seen daily in West. 
minster Hall, with wig of snowy whiteness, gown of ample flow, and purple 
bag, in which, briefly to speak, briefs there were none at all. A motion of course 


those functions were, in most instances, performed by organs highly complicated. 
After giving some beautiful illustrations connection with this part of the subject, 


produced him now and then a half guinea, but oven these were like angel-visits: 
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** few and far between ;" and though they brought him the small piece of gold, 
they brought him not honour nor distinction. 

As time wore away, so also wore the patience of poor Scott. A fine flow of 
spirits had long sustained him, but gradually he was becoming attenuated in 
frame, and melancholy in countenance, Some demon whispered him, that he 
had mistaken the road to fortune, and suggested that he had better retreat in 
time, and endeavour to patch up his hopes by another course of life. He wrestled 
with the spirit, however, for a time, still hoping with each day that something 
might tum up, to draw him from his obscurity ;—for be it observed, that Mr. 
Scott was aware, and justly aware, that he had within him matter for higher ob- 
servation than hitherto had fallen upon him. The office of reporter to a daily 
paper, the contribution of an article occasionally for a magazine, and the few 


motions above alluded to, in the courts, enabled him to keep the wolf from the 
door, and to pay his expenses in going on the circuit twice a-year, where the 
pleasure of seeing one or two mammoth leaders carry away all the practice, and 
the opportunity of studying human nature in the best school—that of litigation! 
—were his sole rewards ;—for it must be remarked, that though a young man 
may, in Westminster Hall, have an opportunity of startling the public ear, by 
some unexpected and powerful! remark, yet on circuit the juniors are puppets in. 
the hands of the leaders ; who take especial care not to hazard their popularity, 
by allowing the young men to exhibit too much. 

Such continued to be the life and sufferings of John Scott ; his energies 
cramped, his spirits bowed down, his labors those of drudgery, slavery, and ob- 
scurity, which last, by the way, was “th’ unkindest cut of all.’ It was no 
longer a reckoning of months, they had stretched themselves into years, and 
Mr. Scott still continued a briefless barrister, a reporter, writer, wit, and we had 
almost said—a broken-hearted man. His elasticity of spirit began now to fail 
him. He thought seriously of giving up the law, and of trying his fortune 
commercial or some other speculation. The thought of this however, the re 
flection of the time which he had expended im intense study,—the lore which he 
felt conscious he had treasured up,—the many whorn his own heart told him 
were far inferior to himself in talents, and who, nevertheless, were rolling in 
affluence, all added gall to bitterness, and great was the difficulty with which he 
arrived at the conclusion, that all this must be abandoned, if he wished te} 
emerge from the obscurity m which he was plunged. 

In fact, he proceeded to pack up his personals, and pay his little accounts ; he 
negociated with an eminent bookseller to take his small but valuable collection, | 
and even took his passage in a vessel which was proceeding to Newcastle—his! 
native place 

At this very juncture, dame fortune was preparing for him an important 
change. The celebrated Lord George Gordon was about to take his trial, and 
the gentleman who was retained as junior counsel being unexpectedly prevented 
from performing his duty, the brief and the opening of the cause was by happy 
chance given to Mr. Scott. It was a god-send. He made himself master of 
his subject—he was favoured with an opportunity which enabled him to electrify 
the court. All eyes were turned upon the hitherto unknown young man. Briefs 
were from this time poured in upon him. He daily rose in popular opinion, and 
in that of “ the powers that be.’ He gradually became Solicitor and Attorney 
General. He rose to the rank of Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, which 
office he retained for more than a quarter of a century ; and the obscure John, 
Scott, without a farthing, was merged in the Earl of Eldon, the possessor of| 
£50,000 in annual receipt—the friend of kings and princes—the leader of a! 
powerful party in the state. 


Latest Intelligence. 
ALARMING STATE OF IRELAND. 


The repeal movement continues steadily to advance. Like the snowball, it 
gathers as it goes. Each week it assumes a more alarming aspect than it wore 
the week before ; and those who held that the agitation would die away of it- 
self now begin to alter their tone. O'Connell, as he feels his strength, com- 
mences to be less scrupulous in the avowal of his plans, and the design of as- 
sembling 300 delegates from the Irish provinces in Dublin is now spell avow- 
ed. He is only waiting to commence the actual rebellion till he has, as he him- 
self expresses it, three millions of Repealers at his back. 

Two immense gatherings have been held since our last—one at Skibberreen, 
the other at’Galway. 

The numbers present at the Skibberreen meting are variously computed at 
from 200,000 to 500,000. Mr. J. S. Lalor commenced the proceedings by 
moving the first resolution. He said :-— 

“ Thank God I am here as a Repealer before an assembly of at least 400,000 
Irishmen ; and to him who had the insolence to accuse the Catholics of Ireland 
of perjury, I say to him, and before you, he lies—{Cheering]. He lies damn- 
nably—he lies—he lies insolently—and I wish to God I was in the House of 
Commons to tell him to his teeth “ you lie’—{ Prolonged cheering}. I am not 
like O'Connor Don—I am not like the gentleman who is satisfied that he should 
be called a perjurer, provided it be done in a gentlemanly way—{ Hear, hear. } 
I say, then, before this enormous mass—I say before the Protestants as well as 
the Catholics, for that there are many Protestants here I have the honour of 
knowing, and they will bear me out in what I say—I say, then, before you all, 
“Sir James Graham, you lie”-——[{Vehement cheering]. How many hundreds 
of thousands do I see here? 

“A Voice: More than half a million—{Cheering]. 

“Mr. S. Lalor : Our first duty, then, in accordance with the resolution which 
T hold in my hand, is to express loyalty to our most gracious, our most beloved, 
our most adored Sovereign—the Queen—{ Tremendous cheering.”’] 

Mr. Roche followed, with a kind of half promise that the words “ Up, boys,|| 
and at ’em !” would not much longer be delayed ;— 

‘When endeavouring to obtain liberties for the , it is the custom of 
our enemies to turn round and say ‘the church is in danger ;’ but | tell them, 
beyond question or doubt, for their comfort and satisfaction, that in this country} 
the church establishment is in danger—{Vehement cheers]. We are too de- 
liberate, too united, and too determined, any 
crying and so gross ; and they may bluster as they like in England, but this 


jberedthem. There stood the man who abolished them. ( 
to "England, but this 


lsay, that they shall not succeed in maintaining that monster in this country. 1 
never before had the happiness of addressing so numerous a multitude as this 
—I never saw congregated such a mass of physical force—\ never beheld such 
determination, with at the same time a sufficiency of good feeling and good hu- 
mour left ; but I tell the leaders of England to hesitate before they try the 
good temper of this country—{loud cries of ‘Hear’}—there must be an end to 
this, as in this world there is an end to everything—there is an end, too, to the 
patience and forbearance of a long tried, a long oppressed, but a hoping people ; 
and I tell those leaders, notwithstanding the patience and good humour of the 
Irish people, we cannot say how long, if they attack them, we shall be able to 
restrain the people—{Loud and long-continued cheering. }”’ 

Next came the Agitator himself. We give his speech at full, for at the pre- 
sent time every word of it is important. It is absolutely necessary the people 


fof this country should understand the terms of contempt and detestation in 
\lwhich they are spoken of to the assembled hundreds of thousands in Ire- 


land :— 
“ Having spoken some sentences in Irish, he proceeded to observe that it 
was impossible for the English language, or even if he possessed the knowledge 
of his friend Father Hogan of the Irish—the heartfelt—the heart-binding Lnsh 
—it was impossible for him to express the exultation he felt at seeing so many 
hundreds of thousands of his countrymen and constituents about him. Yes, 
he had the high honour of representing them ; and they chose him withovt his 
asking it, and he was doubly thankful to them on that account, and he would 
endeavour to return the obligation by serving them with activity, zeal, and fidel- 
ity. Yes, he was proud of being called the representative of the Yorkshire of 
Treland—{Loud cheers.} But they should not be proud of the nickname of 
Yorkshire, for there was no comparison between the total aud utter depravity o 
the working-classes of Yorkshire and the moral and religious people of the 
county of Cork—{Vehement cheers.} He would give an mstance of the de- 
pravity of Yorkshire, as stated on authority that could not be doubted. A girl 
of eighteen was asked if she had ever heard of God—she replied by saymg 
that she had heard her father “God damn” somebody ; but that was all she 
knew about the existence of a Supreme Being, and those were the English, 
their masters—[Cries of “Oh, ch,” and sensation.] Yes, he was proud of the 
high and honourable distinction of being their representative, and he was de- 
termined to do his duty by those who conferred the honour upon hum ; but it 
was said that he ought to be attending his duty in Parliament, and not going 
through the country—[Loud laughter.} Those who said so were not their 
friends, nor were they his—{ Hear, hear. and cheers.}] What business had he in 
Parliament’ Was it not a packed Parliament, and, above all, packed against 
ireland! Many a time it devolved upon him to plead the cause of the prisoner 
whom he knew to be innocent, and his bleed warded when he refiected that a 
packed jury might find a verdict against an innocent man; but he never met a 
yury as packed against a prisoner as the present Parliament was packed against 
his country—[Cheers.] Peel's newspapers called the Insh a felon nation, and 
their priests they called ‘ surpliced ruffians.’ 
“A Voice: Oh! the villains. 
“Mr. O'Connell! They did, the villains—that was the proper name for them. 
Yes, they excited bigotry in England and hatred against Ireland, and that was 
the means by which they packed the present Parliament. The third means 
they set about was bribing the English electors—and with that object they ex- 
pended the sum of £2,500,000 sterling—[Cries of ‘Oh."]_ There never was 
such a congregation of bnbers as that Parliament contained, and, therefore, he 
stated that as an excuse, if apology were necessary, which he did not suppose 
it was—{cries of ‘No,’] why he remained away from Parliament—{loud 
cheermg.) The fact was, he did not think the fellows worthy of his attend- 
ance—(loud and continued cheering), and therefore he remained at home. He 
spoke to the Irish people ; and the heart of Ireland was up—the soul of Ive- 
land was roused—the sons of Ireland were meeting im their congregated thou- 
sands, and the enemies of Ircland were blanching from very fear— Vehement 
cheering). Yes, but they were come to new times in the contest. Hitherto 
Peel and Wellington threatened them with civil war. He set their threats at 
detiance—(Loud applause). He had all Ireland peaceable ; but not less fixed 
and determined because of being peaceable—(Loud applause). The next 
thing was to break the magistrates. It was no great loss to him not to be a 
magistrate--(Loud cheers and laughter). But since that they had adopted 
another course, and he came to the conclusion that there was no chance for Ire- 
land excopt from Ireland herself. In the House of Commons on Thursday 
night Sir James Graham made a speech on the Arms Bill. He thanked Sir 
James Graham for that speech. He deeply thanked him. And in the first 
place Su James Graham called the Catholics perjurers ! 
“A Voice: Oh, the villain! 
“Mr. O'Connell: Yes, that is the name his mother’s son ought to bear. 
There was no other more applicable tohim. Moragh gon cleara—(Loud laugh- 
ter and cheers). Sir Robert Inglis on a certain occasion in the House of Com- 
mons intimated something like an insinuation of the same description. He 
(Mr. O'Connell) got up in the House, and said that 1f any one presumed to in- 
sinuate perjury against the Catholic members he would call that person a liar. 
Sir Robert Inglis did not do so; but Sir James Graham had taken up the sub- 
ject now for what! Because every man thought that those who wanted 
clergy should pay them, as the people of Ireland paid their priests—(Cries of 
* We do,’ and * We will’). They would—to be sure they would—but that was 
no reason why they should pay the clergy of other men—({Cheers). If a few 
of his Protestant friends about him—and he was rejoiced that there were Pro- 
vestants on that platform—were called up and asked for £3 a head tor the sup- 
port of the Catholic priest, would they not be naturally indignant at che de- 
mand '—(Loud cheers). Why, he said the same with respect to the Protest- 
ants as they said with respect to the Catholics—if they wanted clergymen let 
them pay for them. He did not require the prayers of the clergymen m whose 
doctrines he did not believe. Therefore, no penny, no Pater Noster—cheers 
and laughter), and that was what Sir James Graham called peryury—(Cries of 
*Oh, oh,’ ‘ The liars.’) He (Sir James Graham) said that the Catholics took 
an vath not to disturb the church as settled by law established. Why the Pro- 
vestant church as settled by law, when he (Mr. O°Connell) first took that oath, 
was a different thing from what it was now. When he took the oath first, the 
church established by law in Ireland had eighteen bishops and four archbishops ; 
and the Protestants themselves cut them down to eight bishops and two arch- 
bishops. That was a definition of the church as settled by law ; and they said 
that he was bound by the first oath he took, 
diculous or absurd. (Cheers.) At that time, too, there were church rates all 
over Ireland ; they were collected every Easter, and the grove well remem- 
ehement cheering.) 
Yes! He took away £72,000 a year which were levied off the Catholic peo- 
eof Ireland for building Protestant churches, and he was now told that to the 
oath he had taken he should adhere. (Cries of Oh.) As he before stated, 
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nothing could be more ridiculous or absurd. ‘Then with respect to tithes, it 
hould oc known that there were no tithes by law now; they were converted 
into rent charge ; and from that one fourth had been struck. ‘The law settled 
their church, and settled it again, and would continue to settle it ; and what he 
proposed was, that every parson should be paid by the Protestant who required 
his ministry. (Loud cheers.) Well, then, the next thing that Sir James Gra- 
ham, in his speech on Thursday night, said was, that ‘in 1829 emancipation 
was conceded.’ Coneeded! He believed there were no thanks due for that. 
(Hear and cheers.) Who was it that obtained emancipation ? 

‘Mr. O’Connell—Oh ! he was at the head; but he could not have obtained 
it if the people were not after him. [Cheers.] Oh! they gave it to be sure 
but they dared not refuse it, ‘ for a reason they had.’ [Hear and cheers.] And 
there were not then a tenth of the people with him who now joined him m the 
movement for repeal. (Continued cheering.}] Oh! all Ireland was now stand- 
ing together in determination to obtain her rights. [Hear, hear, and prolonged 
cheering.] The honourable gentleman, after having described the unpulse 
which would be given to ths manufactures and commerce of the country by the 
restoration of a domestic Parliament, resumed his seat amidst the most enthu- 
siastic cheering.” 

The latter part of the speech is especially remarkable. The Protestant 
Chureh in Ireland has been altered by the Legislature: therefore, says the Agi- 
tator, it is no longer the same church we swore not to attack or disturb. So 
much for the security of the pledge so strongly insisted on at the time of eman- 
cipation. The oaths are now to be counted as mere nullities, and not even the 
pretence of observing them will longer be continued. At the dinner in the 
evening nearly tive hundred persons were present. ‘This is a sample of the lan- 
guage held :— 

“ Sir James Graham has told you that concession has gone to its utmost li- 
mit. [Groans.] Yes, he, the unworthy representative of the Queen, pro- 
claimed submission and despair to the people of Ireland, and you are to despair 
and submit. [Cries of * Never, never,’ and great cheering.} Will you not ! 
[ Renewed cries of ‘ No, no,’ and increased cheering.) Oh, no; and though all 
treland submitted, there would be one man found that would not do so. [The 
learned gentleman here struck his hands on his breast with great encrgy—the 
cheering that followed was most tense and protracted.) | beg your pardon 
for the kind of boast that is implied by my action [No, no]; but there is not a 
single man of you upon whose soul the brand of cowardice is so set as to say 
he would despair. All you want is organization—all that is wanted threughout 
Ireland is organization. [Hear, and cheers.} But mark me, in that same speech 
of Sir James Graham’s, of Friday night last, J find that Sir James was not 
content with our submission and despair, but went farther to prove why you 
should, for he proclaimed you all perjurers.”’ 

“A Stentorian Voice—He lies. [Hear, and most tremendous cheering, that 
lasted several minutes. } 

* Mr. O’Connell—I wish he was within hear-shot of you. [Laughter and 
cheering.] It was the Minister of the Crown that did it [groans]; he who 
had the majority inthe House of Commens, where the passages of his speech 
in which he proclaimed you peryurers were received with beastly cheers. [Loud 
groans and hisses. } 

_ “A Voice—Oh, the Saxon dogs! [Renewed groaning. } 

“Mr. O’Connell—Yes, but are they not your law-makers? [Hear, and mos 
tremendous groaning.] I called their cheering on a former occasion ‘ beastlyt 
and indecent bellowing,’ [hear], and whoeyer bellowed at the stain sought to 
be put upon you was a beast. (Hear, and loud groaning.) 1 wish we had 
them here man to man { Hear, and cheers], we would teach them to screech to 
another tune [cheers]; ay, they would cry for mercy, and we would be merci- 
ful to the beasts. (Hear, and cheering.)” 

Then came a threat of the interference of France :— 

“T know the position of England ; she has an artful enemy in Louis Philippe, 
who knows that he could,not cement the claim of his family to the throne of 
France better than by giving the French people a victory over the vic ors of| 
Waterloo, by making the English crouch, and crouch she must if she allows 
Ireland to remain dissatisfied.’’ (Cheers.) 

The Galway meeting was held on Tuesday last. A repeal paper describes 
the preparations for the gathering :— 

‘From an early hour the streets were densely thronged by the country peo- 
ple, who continued to pour into the town m countless thousands, exhibiting in 
their persons all the wild and picturesque costumes of the west. ‘The short, 
dark-red flannel petticoats, surmounted by the deep blue or brilliant scarlet 
cloaks of the women, the majority of the younger portion of whom were bare- 
footed, and had their heads uncovered, and their hair hanging loosely over their 
shoulders ; the dark frieze coats and corduroy breeches of the men from the 
interior of the country ; the light sky-blue dresses of the Connemara men, who 
had prepared themselves to come in thousands im boats, though, owing to the 
lightness of the winds, only a comparatively small portion were able to enter the 
harbour in sufficient time for the meeting ; the dark-blue of the Claddagh fish- 
ermen ; the Arran Islanders, in their hairy shoes of untanned calf-skin ; and the 
Ire-Connaughtmen, :nounted on their untrained and unshod mountain ponies—al- 
mingled together in the old streets, talking Lrish in loud accents as they went 
along. When twelve o'clock, the hour at which the procession was to set forth, 
approached, the throng in the neighborhood of the square and market-place be- 
came extremely dense, while the excitement was increased by the arrival of the 
tradesmen, all ornamented with sashes and bands, and carrying long white rods, 
surmounted with green ribbons, to take their places in the procession, and by 
the merry strains of the temperance bands, that were each carried in boats 
placed in carts, and profusely ornamented with green flags and boughs. At 
length the loud shouts of that peculiar and most interesting body of men—the 
Claddagh fishermen—-were heard as they approached to take their ascribed 
places at the head of the procession. ‘lhey mustered nearly 1000 strong, and 
a large portion of them wore large white flannel jackets profusely ornamented 
with ribbons and pieces of various-coloured silk, while their hats were quite 
concealed with ribbons, flower-knots, and ostrich feathers. The tailors were al- 
lowed to take their position second im the procession, and the remainder of the 
trades, 24 in number, were placed by lot, as arranged at a preliminary meeting 
on the preceding day, in the following order :—Muillers, wheelwrights, hatters, 
tobacconists, bakers, stonecutters, ropemakers, broguemakers, printers (having 
a printing press mounted on a richly-decorated chariot), butchers, plasterers, 
shocmakers, coachmakers, ship-carpenters, coopers, chandlers, cabinet-makers, 
nailers, sawyers, house-carpenters, stonemasons, painters, smiths, and slaters.’’ 

‘The procession met the Agitator five miles from Galway, but so much time 
was lost in preparation that the prerre | did not take place until seven in the 
evening, many thousands of the people having dispersed to their homes before 
it assembled. When Lord French took the chair, it is stated that about 200,000 


persons were present. The oratory was in the style of all the previous displays,’ 


but the dinner, which took place on the following day, and at which 600 persons 
were present, was remarkable for the O'Connell declaration of what course 
would be taken when the present agitation had fulfilled its purpose :— 

** James |. created forty boroughs in Ireland ; rotten ones, certainly, but sufli- 
cient to prove the existence of the coustitutional power. As a lawyer and a 
statesman I tell you that you have a right to an Irish Parliament; that the 
Queen has a right to revive it; that she has only to come to Dublin and direct, 
or to direct in England, that writs be issued to such places as she may name. 
Those writs would return a House of Commons; the Lords who obeyed them 
would form a House of Lords; and, without the least instrumentality on 
the part of the Imperial Legislature, the Irish Legislature would be res- 
tored to the Irish nation. (Enthusiastic cheering.) Now you understand 
why it is ] ask the countless numbers that surround me to become repeal asso- 
ciates. J want to have Ireland at my back—animated, enrolled, associated Ire- 
land. Let me have it, and the Queen will speedily be advised to issue those 
writs. If the people of Ireland were stronger than a Tory administration they 
would soon have their rights. What happened at the revolution of 1688? James 
was gone without calling a Parliament. King William had not arrived. ‘The 
Lords and Privy Councillors met and issued parchment writs in the name ot 
James. They directed the clerks in Chancery to put the usual seals to them ; 
the elections took place ; the Lords were summoned ; the Lords and Commons 
met; there was no King. The first thing they did was to pass an act that they 
were a Parliament ; and when King William came over he gave his assent to 
that act. No orangeman will deny that it was aconstitutional act. ‘The Queen 
has no title to the throne except what she derives from that, as it was called, 
“convention ”’ Parhament, and such a Parhament I now proclaim to you can 
meet in College-green. (Cheers.) If with a Parliament at our head England 
were strong enough to attack and conquer our country, oh, woe and shame to us 
at such an event! I[ would not survive it at any rate. (Cheers.) No, we 
would die to the last man. (Here the company rose, some standing on the seats, 
others on the tables. and cheered vociferously for a few minates.) When 
backed by 3,000,000 of Repealers, I will assemble in Dublin 300 of the best 
Trish gentry. ‘They cannot be delegates or representatives, but there will be 
no difficulty in their dissolving next day, and dining together at a private house 
or a public house the day after. Nobody will be obliged to obey any resolution 
we come to, as nobody was obliged to obey the Amerwan Congress. \t is said 
that we cannot boast of respectability ot wealth upon our side ; but, in answer 
to that, I need only point to the Galway requisition, and also to that of Clare, 
which bore the signature of no less than ten magistrates. 1 want more of that 
class to join me. I! invite them to join me; and, if they refuse, blessed be 
Heaven we have Providence and the [rish people with us.” 

After this no one can pretend ignorance of the real aii of the movement, and 
none but idiots close their eyes to its danger. Every day that it is suffered to 
continue unchesked it becomes more disciplined and organised. At each of 
these meetings large sums were collected ; and a great number of the most in- 
fluential of the Romish clergy attended. 

The annual weekly repeal meeting was held in the Corn Exchange on Mon- 
day. ©’Connell was not present, and he, consequently, brought no sums from 
the meetings he attended. Yet the collection amounted to twelve hundred and 
fifty-eight pounds ! 

More magistrates have seut in their resignations, and a few other dismissals 
have taken place. 
The stream of emigration this season has been almost entirely checked. 
Fewer emigrants have left the Irish ports than have been known for a number 
of years past. 

In compliance with the advice of the Protestant leaders, it has been resolved 
that there shall be no Orange processions of any kind on the Ist and 12th of 


July. 


CHINA AND INDIA. 

The Mail from Bombay of the 20th of May brings no remarkable intelli- 
gence. It started 10 days before the usual time in consequence of the ap- 
proach of the monsoon rendering the navigation difficult from Bombay to Aden. 

The chief points of interest are connected with the proceedings of Sir Charles 
Napier in Scinde. It, appears that Shere Mahommed, who was defeated at the 
battie of Fullalie on the 24th of March, had got over the river ard incited 
some of the mountaineers of ihe Beloochee tnbes to join his standard, and 
approached to the banks of the Indus to within five or six miles of Hyderabad. 
Another chief, Ali Mourad, who had joined the British, was no longer to be 
depended on. Sir Charles Napier had given notice to the former to give up 
his useless resistance, or he would proceed to rout him. ‘The 15th of May was 
publicly mentioned as the date of the expected battle. Her Majesty’s 28th 
Regiment had left Kurrachee early in May, and were expected to reach Hyder- 
abad before the 15th. The great portion of other troops were concentrated 
around Hyderabad, with the exception of one native regiment, which was sta- 
tioned on the right bank. ‘The season of the periodical rise in the Indus had 
begun, and it was much doubted if any continued operations could be carried 
on for some time, as the country is intersected with overflowing canals. 


The Bombay Government was most active in onting reinforcements to 
strengthen Sir Charles Napier’s position, Her Majesty’s Regiment easing 
been much weakened by the two victories of the 17th February and 24t 
March, had come to Bombay, from whence one wing of the 78th Highlanders 
had been despatched to take their station at Kurrachee. ‘The greatest efforts 
were made to open a communication from Bhooj to Omereote, from whence 
there is one maintained to Hyderabad. The rush of water at the mouths of the 
Indus, and the blowing weather, will prevent all communication by that means 
for two or three months. 

A considerable British force was collected at Sukkur, from which place some 
troops were proceeding to Sehwan. 

‘he ex-Ameers of Scinde, who had arrived at Bombay in April, have been 
located in different places. Shahdad, who is accused of being implicated in 
the murder of Captain Ennis, had been sent to Surat, in order tobe safely 

uarded into the castle. ‘The other ex-Ameers have been sent to Sassoor, a 
fort formerly belonging to the Peishwa, where they will spend their lives in in- 
dolence and obseunty. 

‘The state of the Punjab was beginning to attract attention. Shere Singh, 
the third in succession to the notorious Runjeet Singh, who died about three 
years ago, had a stroke of the palsy, and the soverignty of his family was look- 
ed upon as likely to terminate with his life, as the British would have to inter- 
fere to keep down the rebelling portion of his kingdom. In Candahar there 
was, according to report, anew ruler in a Persian Chief: the Kuzzilbashes 
were also said to be all powerful in Cabool. Akhbar Khan was at Jellalabad 
endeavouring to make arrangements with the Khyberrees for the passage of his 


father through their defiles from Peshawur. ‘The ae disturbance was 
completely settled. The disturbances in Bundlekund been nearly put 
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down, notwithstanding the difficulties that attend mountain warfare. Lord 
Ellenborough, who is at Agra, will be enabled, by other arrangements to bring 
about its complete purification. 
The news from China to the 28th of March represent affairs there as in statu 
Colonel Malcolm had arrived there on the 16th with the ratification of 
the treaty by Her Britannic Majesty, but nothing was said of the exchange 
with the Chinese Plenipotentiary. Sir H. Pottinger had declared his intention 
of proceeding to some northern part in order to carry on negotiations there 
about the tariff. Every means was put into practice by the authorities around 
Canton to induce him to remain. It is said that Sir H. Pottinger is anxious to 
ive up the situation of Plenipotentiary. ‘This looks rather ominous, particu- 
a j as no exchange of treaties had taken place, and the tariff was not  set- 
tled. 


SPAIN. 

The accounts from Spain are of the same conflicting and variable character 
that we noticed last week. Espartero had left Madrid, accompanied by Gen- 
eral Ferraz, with 8,000 men. He arrived at Quintanar de la Orden, a village 
of La Mancha, on the road to Valencia, on the 23d June. There he was to 
meet other bodies of troops appointed to reinforce him at that rendezvous. 

Seoane, who was in possession of Lerida, had ordered Zurbano to march upon 
Barcelona. The movement had caused alarm in Catalonia, and the Junta pro- 
ceeded to more decided measures. On the 19th, they issued a proclamation 
calling the Catalonians to arms, and saying— 

“ The nation is rising against a handful of traitors and felons, who, after sel- 
ling themselves to a foreign nation inimical to our industry and the prosperity of 
the country, have the audacity to despise the wish of the people and declare 
against its sovereignty. Seoane and Zurbano, vile instruments of passion and 
vengeance threaten us with a sudden invasion.” 

The Junta then decreed a levy en massa of all unmarried men and widowers, 
without children, between the ages of eighteen and forty: with the penalty of 
death for neglecting the call. Several of the officers who participated m the 
attempt made by O’Donnell and Diego Leon, in October 1841, in favour of, 

* Queen Christina, had arrived at Riscoleda ; and it was reported that some of 
them were to have commands in the Revolutionary army. This report had an- 


noyed and discontented the Patriots, who apprehended a restoration of the 
power of the former Regent ; and the few Esparterists remaining in Barcelona; 
were turning to account that element of intestine division ; but Prim had issued, 
a very equivocal proclamation, denying the report. That officer had been ap-) 
inted chief commander of the active National Guard of Barcelona, and of the} 
Volunteers ; arid he marched on the 20th with the first forces organized to meet} 
Zurbano. He had 6,000 men under his own command, besides recruits under 
Colonel Milans, and a body of six battalions and eight pieces of artillery under 
Brigadier de Castro. He arrived at Esparraguera on the 21st. Zurbano had 
entered Igualada without firmg a shot ; but when he ordered Ya of his troops 
to advance, on the 22d, they refused. It is said that he had o 
if allowed to retreat upon Cervera unmolested; but Prim refused 
mean time, the Governor of Montjuich, who had refused an offer of 50 000 pias- 
to surrender the fort apprized the Junta that he would set fire to Barcelona if 
Zurbano were molested. ‘This menace caused the utmost alarm in the city ; 
and a committee was sent to Montjuich, composed of the French and English 
Consuls and other dignitaries of the city, to duce hum to suspend his threat. 
He agreed ; infoenced, its is said, by the fear of the retribution which Prim 
might inflict on Zurbano ; while Prim was tied by the position of Bacelona 
under the guns of Montjuich. Matters remained m that dead lock on the 
26th. 

The msurrection has spread. Corunna had its pronunctamiento against the 
Regent on the 18th; Seville, on the 19th; Burgos, the capital of Old Castile, 
on the 25th; and Santiago, Lugo, Orense, Vigo, Betanzos, Cadiz, and other 
places, had declared themselves. An attempt at Pampeluna had been abortive 
dnd the Basque Provinces remained quiet. General Van Halen has assum- 
ed the command of the troops against Granada, and had commenced the attack 
on the 16th. 

The Presse says that General Seraano, Lopez's War Mimister, had passed 
through Bayonne, on his way to Catalonia, and that he was going to enter Spain 
in company with Generals Narvaez and Concha, adherents of Christina. 

Fears were entertained for the continuance of tranquillity in the capital,which 
has been a moment endangered on the 15th by an mdividual having cred, as 


the Queen and sister were walking on the Prado, “Long live the absolute|| 


Queen !”—pointing at the immediate cessation of Espartero’s Regency. This 


imprudence excit 
ref in their carriage ; but nothing more came of it. The National Guard 
of Madrid had issued an address to the National Guard throyghout the kingdom 
urging them to rally round the Queen and Espartero. 

MADRID, 26. 

The Journal des Debats announces that General Van Hallen had been obliged 
to raise the siege of Granada, in consequence of the insurrection at Seville and 
to fall back. 

In Murcia the Governor still supported with energy the cause of the Regent, 
and has driven out of tie town 300 or 400 inhabitants, who had attempted a 
movement. ‘The latter had returned with the revolted troops of Alicant, and 
Carthagena and Murcia, by the last accounts, were besieged by 3,000 msur- 

ts. 

Madrid was tranquil in the evening of the 25th. The Governor of Valladolid 
had retired into the fort with the troops after the pronuncramiento. 

The entire population of Barcelona was still encamped in the neighbourhood 
of the city on the 26th, and the’ English and French Consuls were the only 
members of the consular body who had remained at their posts. 

RIOTS AT CARMARTHEN. 

The disturbances of which South Wales has recently been the scene 
lately broke out into serious rioting. ‘The mob assembled, and attacked the 
workhouse of Carmarthen. We annex the details of this formidable outbreak. 
Persons arriving in Carmarthen trom the Pembroke road stated that the rioters 
were approaching, to the number of several thousands, on horse and on foot, 
with the redoubtable Rebecca at their head ; ahout twelve o’clock this rumour 

ed unfortunately to be true, and they were seen approaching by the way of 
General Picton’s Monument, about 900 being on horseback, with one in front 
disguised with a woman’s curls to represent a, and from 7,000 to 8,000 
on foot, walking about fourteen or fifteen abreast. Every man was armed with 
a bludgeon, me some of them had pistols. At their head was carried two ban- 
ners, bearing the inscriptions in Welch, of “ freedom, liberty, and better feed ;” 
and “ free toil and liberty.” They then se into two bodies, the one 
taking the way of Lammas-street, and the other of Water-street ; they thus 


ered to capitulate) | 
In the} 


such a tumult, that the two Princesses were obliged to seek) 


\plainest external signs and movements of a from that 


ing the Guildhall-square both the parties joined, they proceeded to the workhouse» 


shouting out in Welch, and being joined by many of the Welch inhabitants of 
the town. On their reaching the workhouse, they broke open the gates of the 
court in front, and having gained an entrance into the house, they immediately 
‘demolished the furniture, and threw the bed and bedding out of the windows. 
\Fortunately, whilst they were thus pursuing the work of destruction, a troop of 
jthe 4th Light Dragoons, who had been sent for express from Neath, arrived at 
full gallop, but in so exhausted a state that two of the troopers’ horses fell dead 
lfrom the excessive fatigue One of the rioters seized the head of one of the 
soldiers’ horses, and was cut down by him. ‘This excited fresh fury in the mob, 
land the yells became tremendous. ‘The soldiers, however, galloped through 
the town to the workhouse, and having entered the court succeeded in 
taking all those within prisoners, about 250 in number, during which time they 
were pelted with stones and other missiles. The riot act being read, and a cry 
being raised that the soldiers were going to charge, the mob fled in every direc- 
tion, leaving more than sixty horses, besides the above prisoners, in the hands 
of the captors. The Mayor and magistrates then assembled at the work-house, 
and having examined the prisoners, they were inost of them conveyed to the 
\goal in the course of the afternoon. escorted by the military and the special con- 
istables, another troop of horse having arrived previously to this time 

| According to another version, the leading body consisted of some thousands 
jon foot, many of whom were Chartists and rabble of the town, a large number 
jof women was among the crowd, and men bearing inflammatory placards ; these 
|were followed by a man in disguise to represent Miss Rebecca : some bearing 
| brooms with which to swéep the foundations of the toll-houses and the work- 
jhouse, and the rear brojght up by about 300 farmers on horseback. Before the 
jcivil or military force yould reach the workhouse the rioters had attacked it. 
|They climbed over the/high walls with which the building is surrounded, and 
ithen burst open the lodge gates and the porter’s door, the horsemen rode into 
ithe yard and surrounded the premises, and the rioters on foot soon forced an 
jentrance into the building and commenced their work of destruction. An at- 
tempt was made to rush upon the military: they were ordered to charge, as 
‘the rioters within the wall, (about 150 in number) were endeavouring to escape, 
jaad the immense crowd were henuming m the torce. The military, although 
Jaded by a march of forty miles in the morning, beneath a broiling sun, behaved 
iwery gallantly, and their activity and coolness in capturing the rioters and 
\dispersing the mob cannot be to much admired 

| These nots and all the outrageous proceedings of Rebecca and her daughters 
have their origin in a real grievance. It appears that the tolls in Wales are 
farmed out to contractors, and these, paying large sums to the Government, are 
forced to seek remuneration and profit by increasing the number of toll gates, It 
is stated that the average number of gates is one to every three miles, and that 
lon one road there are eleven gates in nineteen miles. ‘Thus the exactions are 
\ruinously heavy upon the farmers, who cannot even carry their produce from field 
jto barn without paying repeated tolls 


INSULT TO MR. EVERETT, AT OXFORD. 
The Oxford Convocation, on Wednesday, conferred the degree of Doctor of 
| Civil Law on Mr. Everett, amid a scene of the utmost pean. several mem- 
bers dissenting, because it is understood the American ambassador was at one 
time a Unitarian minister. A scrutiny into the votes was demanded ; but the 
Vice-Chancellor says that he was not aware of the fact until at too late a stage 
‘The dissentients threaten ulterior proceedings, to set aside the degree ; 
while, in punishment for the not, a fellow has been rusticated for five years, two 
other persons for three years, and a fourth for one year. A number of the dis- 
sentieuts have presented an address to Mr. Everett, earnestly disclaimmng 
personal motives, and expressing the highest respect for his character and 
station 

The Examiner, alluding to thts disgraceful affair, says—There seems to be 
|but one opmion, one feeling, as to the insult offered to the American minister 
jat Oxford. At no pot-house meeting of the lowest rabble could worse manners, 


‘worse taste, and worse feeling have been exhibited. And, to crown the de- 


| cency, zeal for religion is the plea put forth for the rude breach of all the rules of 


fhoopatality and courtesy to a stranger. The defence, bad as it is, is untenable, 
for honorary degrees have been conferred on persons not even professing Chris- 
jtuanity ; but the objection to Mr. Everett was one which, in the eyes of bigotry, 
jis worse than that of infidelity, that he was a Dissenter. In the Oxford bru- 
jtalities we see the blessed fruits of its exclusive church system. 

But the scene will be best described by an eye-witness :— 

It is usual at the annual commemoration, which always takes place at this 
time, to propose some Of, see persons to Convention for a D.C.L. degree. 
Late on Tuesday evening it became known in the University that Mr. Everett, 
the American Mmister, formerly an Unitarian preacher in the United States, 
would be proposed for this honour. The news created considerable sensation 
on the ground of that gentleman's religious opinions, especially among mem- 
bers of that body in which the right of bestowing degrees rests. University law 
requires, that the proposed degree should be announced to the members of Con- 
vocation assembled, and their assent asked for conferring it; the form being 
Placet-ne volns, Domini doctores! placet-ne vobis, magistri? If any Master 
dissents, the Vice-Chancellor asks him whether he wants a “ scrutiny,” i. ¢., a 
poll. Petis-ne scrutinium? If he says yes, then the votes of the assembly, 
pro and con, are taken on the point, and so the matter is settled. 

Several members of Convocation, on hearing of Mr. Everett's proposed de- 
gree, were disposed to intimate to the Vice Chancellor their sentiments on the 
jsubject, with the view that the withdrawal of the name might release them from 
the duty they should otherwise be under, of opposing his degree in Convoca- 
tion. As soon as ever official information appeared, Mr. Lewis, of Jesus, sig- 
nified to the Vice-Chancellor his intention of doing so. The Vice-Chancellor 
replied, that he hoped Mr. Lewis would consider bis conscience discharged by 
that private protest, and not carry his opposition into Convocation, as it would 
disturb the harmony of the meeting. Mr. Lewis replied, that as a member of 
Convocation he should still be obliged to give a public non placet. 

On the proceedings of Convocation commencing two hours afterwards in the 
theatre, the Vice-Chancellor proposed for the D.C.L. the uames of Mr. Everett 
and Mr. Daniell, Mr. Lewis, and a considerable number present, shouted 
“ Non placet.’’ A storm of under-graduate groans and hisses at the time, di- 
rected at an unpopular proctor, prevented either the Vice-Chancellor or the non 
placets being audible, though several of the latter were immediately under the 
Vice-Chancellor, and showed by the most forcible signs they could their dissent. 
The undergraduate storm went on—the non placets were not attended to—Mr. 
Everett was introduced, and after the usual complimentary Latin speech from 
Dr. Bliss, marched up the steps to the seats of the Doctors, amidst the loudest 
shouts of non placets, rendered maudible by the roar of the gallery, and the 
of Con- 
vocation which dissented. The latter imm 


proceeded, yelling and hooting in the most terrific manner. Upou their reach- 


ly left the Theatre and mes 
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in Exeter Common-room, where a protest against the legality of the degree so 
conferred, was drawn up (as university custom requires) in Latin. 

Imperial Parliament. | 

PUGITIVE SLAVES—ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 


House of Lords, June 30 
The Earl of ABERDEEN moved the second reading of two bills relating to 


the apprehension of foreign offenders found in places under the dominion of the}| 


British Crown ; the one having reference to offenders coming fromthe U.S. 
of America, the other to offenders coming from France. It seemed to him most 
reasonable that friendly and neighbouring states should mutually assist each 
other in the arrest of offenders ; it was a duty that Governments owed to each 
other, and every authority, including Vattel and Grotius, was in favour of the 
principle upon which that duty was founded. But, as the law of England at! 
present stood, there was no law by which foreign offenders could be rinment 


up to the laws of their own country, unless where a special act of Parliament 


had been introduced for that purpose ; and yet he did not hesitate to say that!) 


we were bound by the most obvious rules of international law to perform the) 
duty of delivering up offenders. Inthe case of the Creole the parties might] 
have been tried for piracy, but not for murder. Engagements, as the House) 
were aware, had formerly been entered into upon this subject ; but there had! 
been no revival of those engagements since the year 1806. Those engage-) 
ments had been entered into between this country and America; but until the 
mission of his noble friend near him nothing decisive had been concluded — It 
was proposed by the present measure that offenders should be apprehended who 
were charged with robbery, arson, murder, forgery, assault with intent to kill, or 
whenever the offence was such as would org apprehension and committal 
for trial of the offender in his own country. e did not apprehend that from 
such measures any inconvenience would result, except in the case of fagitive 
slaves. ‘This was a matter which he readily admitted would require a great 
deal of caution and attention. It was supposed that under this bill fugitive 
slaves would be given up, but there was no intention of introducing any such 
provision. ‘To escape from slavery was no erime ; on the contrary, the condi- 
tion of a slave endeavouring to escape was to be regarded with mach sympa- 
thy. He knew it had been said that a fugitive slave was guilty of robbery in 
carrying off the clothes he had on, which were the property of one who claimed 
to be the owner of the slave ; but to take such clothes was no theft, neither 
was it a theft on the part of a fugitive slave to take away anything which would 
aid him in his flight, as, for example, a horse or a boat. ‘I'he proposed mea- 
vures he conceived to be essential to the good understanding that ought to sub- 
sist between neighbouring and friendly nations. In the colonies, if any difficulty 
arose, the governors would always have it in their power to consult the highest 
legal authorities in England. ‘The convention which had been entered into 
with France on the subject was one of a more limited nature than that with the 
United States. Arrangements of the nature proposed with reference to France 
had been entered into at the time the treaty of Amiens was concluded, but 
since that period the convention had not been renewed. ‘The French Govern- 
ment were most anxious to renew that treaty, and he thought that the number 
of offences to be set forth in the act might hereafter be enlarged, but for the 
present it would be best to begin with the offences which had been included in 
the convention of 1802. ‘The present treaty had been made for a year, with 

wer of annulling it on either party giving six months’ notice. The noble 

arl concluded by moving that the two bills to which he had called attention be 
read a second time. 

Lord BROUGHAM observed that the noble Earl liad given a satisfactory ex- 
planation of that part of the measure which related to fugitive slaves. He did 
not know but that it would be necessary to introduce into the bi'l some expla- 
natory clauses with reference to slavery. He would not at that stage of the 
measure give an opinion upon the points to which he referred, but should re- 
serve himself for a future occasion. He could not resume his seat without giv- 
ing expression to the delight which he experienced at the satisfactory feelings 
er at present existed Caves the Governments of England, France, and 
the United States of America, on the subject under their Lordships’ considera- 
tion. A more barbarous state of things could not be conceived to exist than 
that countries whose territories almost joined each other should harbour male- 
factors, and thus render the criminal law quite inoperative. 

Lord COTTENHAM expressed his concurrence in the objects which the 
measure was intended to promote. 

Lord CAMPBELL said, that with the exception of two or three points, he 
highly approved of the bill before the House. With zegae to the Madawaska 
territory, he questioned whether the Crown had a right to cede that territory 
without the authority of an act of Parliament. The noble and learned Lord 
concluded by observing, that with regard to the third article especially, some 
legislation was necessary to give full effect to the treaty. 

he Earl of ABERDEEN. said, that with regard to the third article of the 
treaty, it was deserving of consideration, and he would not say that some legis- 
lative provision might not be necessary ; but that must take place clsewhere, 
not in that House. He did not wish to give any decided opinion on the subject 
at present, but it would be considered elsewhere. 

he Marquis of LANSDOWNE asked, why two crimes which were omitted 
in the French treaty should be included in the American treaty, namely, rob- 
bery and arson? 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said, probably there was some good reason, but 
the two treaties had no connexion with each other. The reason, perhaps, was 
simply this, that the treaty of Amiens had never had any operation, and when, 
on the renewal of the treaty of Amiens, it had been proposed to include all the 
crimes named in the American treaty, on his (Lord Aberdeen’s) suggestion, the 
treaty of Amiens was merely renewed, with the understanding that, if it were 
found beneficial, the stipulation in the American treaty should be adopted, and 
extended to those and other crimes. : 

Lord ASHBURTON said, it was now settled and admitted that a slave ar- 
riving in the British territories, under any circumstances, never could be claimed 
or rendered liable to personal service. He had the satisfaction of thinking that 
there never existed more amicable feelings between the two countries since a 
treaty had been first concluded between them. 

After a few observations from the Earl of MINTO and Lord ASHBURTON 


the bill was read a second time. 


A SCENE IN THE LORDS. 
On Tuesday evening, the 27th ult., the following extraordinary scene took 
place in the most dignified assembly in the empire : 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND BENEFICES BILL. 
Lord Brougham said, in consequence of the noble earl (Aberdeen), whom he 
did not see in his place, being determined to proceed with this measure on 
Thursday, he should postpone the second reading of his Slave-trade Suppres 


‘sion Bill from that day until Tuesday next. At the same time that he gave this 
notice, he must take the opportunity of expressing his regret and dissatisfac- 
tion that the noble earl, against his remonstrance, and contrary to his solicita- 
tion, should have insisted on proceeding last night with a measure which could 
only have for its object to insult and t the jadges in their lordship’s house, 
in order to give some sort of self-importance to certain other judges elsewhere. 


‘| * So much,” said the noble earl passionately, “so much for having a relation 


in the Cabinet! For my part, however, I shall not let the matter rest here. 
I give the noble earl fair notice, that on Thursday I will bring forward in detail 
the whole of the subject of this insult, and we will then see if your lordships, 
after my explanation, will put such an affront upon the judges as will be con- 
ba by your adoption of this measure.’’ 

e Earl of Haddington said, the noble lord certainly could not have taken 
‘@ more inconvenient or extraordinary opportunity of mentioning his inten- 
tion— 

| Lord Brougham (in a violent tone).—Was I here last night? 

| The Earl of Haddington (not noticing the interruption)—but with respect to 
la portion of his address, he must at once deny that it was the object of his noble 


friend, by this bill, either to insult, or affront the judges of their lordship’s house, 
‘for the purpose, as the noble lord had put it, of giving a sort of importance to 
judges in another place. His noble friend, the noble earl, had expressly declar- 
ed last night, that he regretted the necessity which compelled him to differ 
from the jadges—that his object was simply to prevent division and diminution 
in the Church of Scotland, and to preclude the possibility of that sad result, 
ithe total dis-establishment of the church, which he confidently expected would 
take place if this measure was not carried. If the only effect of the measure 
would be to set aside their lordships* judgment, he thought he might safely de- 
clare that the bill would never have been thought of. 

Lord Brougham.— What does the noble earl mean by my taking an “ extra- 
ordinary opportunity?” Extraordinary! What care | for a public breakfast ' 
That’s extraordinary’’ if you will. It is extraordinary” most extraordi- 
nary’’—that the noble earl (Aberdeen) should not be in his place. 

The Earl of Haddington.—His bill is not before the House to-night. 

Lord Brougham.—Not before the House' Why is'nt he here! ‘Tell me 
that—answer me that! Doesn’t he know that I was here the early part of last 
night—that I was obliged to leave in consequence of indisposition, under which 
I Reve been suffering the last six days—that I, the party on trial—I, whose 
judgment is impugned—whose decision is about to be declared wrong,—does 
he not know that I, being so unwell that I was obliged to leave the house, I 
asked for a single day's respite—only a day’s delay—that that respite was re- 
fused, and that the law by which [ am to be declared wrong, by which my 
judgment is to be set aside and declared erroneous, was carried absolutely be - 
hind my back? ‘Talk of “ extraordinary proceedings,”’ indeed,—that_ was one, 
if you like—but it is anything but extraordinary that I should come down here 
to complain thereof! As for the law, I’m not going to condescend to discuss 
“ Jaw” with the noble lord! I shall discuss “ law’’ with my noble friend on the 
woolsack, to whom I have written a letter giving notice of my intention, and, 
please God, if I live, I will enter upon that discussion with him next Thurs- 
day ; and more than that, will make good, I have no doubt, every single point 
that I may venture to assert. 

The Earl of Haddington.—I can only say, my lords, that I sincerely rejoice 
that the noble lord will not “ condescend,’’—will not “ condescend,” I think he 
said—to discuss “ law’ with me. Should he attempt it, he may depend that 
[ should take the earliest possible opportunity of escaping from the infliction. 

Lord Campbell.—My lords, we 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, from the woolsack.—Really, I think it is high time 
to put an end to this unseemly discussion! It is most irregular! 


Foreign Summarp. 
Madame Barialozzi, the mother of Madame Vestris, died on Thursday, June 


. i See trade is reported to have considerably improved within the last 
ortnight. 

The daily pay of the Duke of Wellington is stated to be £118 14s. 6d. 

The subscription raising for Miss Martineau, who so nobly refused the pen- 
sion offered by the late Government, now reaches the sum of £1000. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Thursday se’nnight, Wm. Deane, of the firm 
of Candy and Co., was fined £6000, for defrauding the Custom-house. 

Feargus O'Connor has commenced an action against the Times for libel, con- 
nected with the Nottingham election. 

The Marquis of Anglesey was presented, on Monday se’nmght, with a piece 
of plate, value 1000 guineas, by his brother officers of the 7th Hussais. 

The Earl and Countess of Zetland entertained Chief Justice Haliburton, of 
Nova Scotia, and a select party, at dinner, on Monday, in Arlington-street. 

During the past week, a goldfinch was forwarded b through the post- 
office in Cirencester to Preston in Lancashire. ‘The lie warbler arrived in 
safety at his destination. 

Her Majesty has been to appoint Richard Clement Moody, 
Lieutenant in the corps of Royal Engineers, Lieuteyant-Governor of the Falk- 
land Islands to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the said is- 
lands. 

Commander W. H. Hall, late of the Nemesis, has been appointed comman- 
der of the Victoria and Albert yacht. ‘This is the new steamer intended for the 
use of her Majesty. 

Sheridan Knowles, Robert Bell, Douglas Jerrold, and Mark Lemon, with 
in hand, are said to have already s as competitors for the £500 offered by 
Mr. Webster of the Haymarket Theatre, for the best comedy that shall be 
written before next new year’s day. 

Lord Morpeth, it is expected, will soon have a seat in the House of Com- 

mons. Mr. Parker, the member for Sheffield, resigns ; and a requisition, nu- 
merously signed, has been transmitted to the Noble to stand that bo- 
rough. 
On dit that Sir Robert Peel has intimated to the Bishop of London the set- 
tled determination of Government to put down the Pusey movement, and that 
we shall shortly hear of the supersedeas-ing of bishops as well as magistrates. 
The Queen has just appointed Angus Mackay, brother of the piper of the 
late Duke of Sussex, to be her Majesty’s piper at Buckingham Palace. 
Highland dresses and ornaments are to be provided for the new functionary. 

The aérial transit machine, that excited so much attention a short time since, 

d so much wonderment also, is about to be tried, by means of a large model 
that is nearly ready, and is to be shown, it is said, by making trips from end to 


end of the Adelaide Gallery. 
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Sir Cuartes Bacot.—The remains of this lamented gentleman arrived at|/dence of four other witnesses, the widow Brigando and her two accomplices 
this port on Thursday, in her Majesty's steamer Monkey, from Falmouth, where were condemned to death, after standing a certain time exposed with ropes 
they were taken from the Warspite. We understand that the remains of Sir jround their necks in a pillory erected in front of the church. Against this sen- 


Charles are to be deposited in the family vault in Staffordshire. 


tence the three convicts appealed to the superior court of Bologna. There 


The Rev. George Talbot, M. A., formerly of Baliol College, has resigned the seemed, however no hope of a mitigation of the sentence, but it was brought 
living of Everereech-cum-Chesterblade, Somerset, and joined the Church of about by a very wondertul incident. Out of the four witnesses whose testimony 


Rome. ‘This is the fifth member of the University of Oxford who has turned | 
Romanist since the conversion of the Rev. R. W. Sibthorp. | 

A duel was fought near London, on the morning of Saturday, between Col. 
Fawcett and Lieut. Monroe, in which the former was wounded, it is believed, | 
fatally. He still lives, but his condition is very precarious. Family differences | 
are said to have been the cause of the meeting.—Since the foregoing was set in | 
type, Col. Fawcett has expired. i 

At a meeting in London, on Monday last, the liabilities of Messrs. Ackermann | 


and Co., were stated to be £30,664 9s. 6d., their assets £28,314 18s. 5d., and | 


their creditors unanimously agreed to accept a compensation of 15s. in the ‘confirming the sentence passea upon ‘Toeti an 


pound, payable in six equal instalments at intervals of six months from the Ist | 
of August next. i 

By the death of the Earl of Catheart, and Sir Charles Bagot, two diplomatic’ 
pensions have fallen into the Government, amounting together to the sum of 
£3,486 ; but, by the accession of Lords Beanyvale and Ponsonby, pensions of) 
a similar nature, amounting together to £2,569 have aecrued, so that a saving 
of £918 only will take place in the diplomatic pension list, which contains 43 | 
members. 

Tue or tue Seconp Guarps.—A correspondent informs, 
us that the Coloneley of the above cavalry regiment, vacant by the death of 
Earl Cathcart, is disposed of, the Marquis of Londonderry having received the 
appointment from the Duke of Wellington. It has not transpired who is to suc- 
ceed the noble and gallant Marquis as Colonel of the 10th Hussars. 

Deatn or Mr. Murray, tue Postisner.—Mr. Murray, the eminent pub- 
lisher, died on Tuesday morning m Albemarle-street. He had for some time 
_ been poorly ; but his ag gee did not assume an alarming character until 

riday last. In private life Mr. Murray was beloved by all who knew him ; and, 
in kindness of heart, warmth of hospitality, and sincerity of friendship, has left 
few equals Asa publisher, his name is associated with those of all the most! 
eminent men who have adorned the literature of the present century—many of| 
them still alive to lament his loss, and many of them gone before him, leaving 
reputations which, living, he did all that enlightened enterprise and the noblest’ 
liberality could do to foster, and for which his reward will be a fame as lasting, | 
if not so splendid, as their own. In after ages, the name of Byron pre-eminent- || 
ly, and of Scott, Southey, Moore, and a host of others almost as illustrious, will) 
not fail to excite the remembrance of the publisher who first gave their produc- | 
tons to the world, who lived with them on terms of intimacy and friendship, and || 
who rewarded their genius more substantially than bookseller ever rewarded | 
genius before. Mr. Murray was in his 65th year; and had been m business as 
a publisher, first in the Strand, and afterwards in Albemarle-street, for upwards 
of forty years. 

Cotoniat Brsnorrics.—The Morning Chronicle reporis—* We learn from 
the second report of the committee appointed to act in concert with her Majesty's | 
Government tor the erection and endowment of additional bishoprics in the co-| 
lonies and dependencies of Great Britain, that they have determined to appro- 


was so strong against her at Ferrara, two died of natural deaths only a few days 
before the hearing of the appeal. A third on the very morning of the new tral 
was thrown from his horse and killed. The fourth made his appearance in 


‘court, and repeated his previous evidence, adding certain facts so extraordinary 


that the jadge could not help making some observations to him on their pecu- 
liarity. But the man, raising his hands to Heaven, exclaimed, “ May I die 
upon the spot if all I have said be not the purest truth!’ At the instant the 
words were uttered he dropped dead upon the ground, struck with apoplexy. 


(The president immediately adjourned the hearing till the next day. On resum- 


ing the sitting the court pronounced a decree, acquitting Signora Brigando, but 
d 

Tur Arwy.—Government have determined upon adding to the military force 
in Ireland six experienced field officers, who are to be selected from the unat- 
tached half pay, and employed on special service in that country. 

The Irish Army Bill underwent the thirteenth discussion in the House of 
Commons, on the evening of the 29th, without being definitely acted on. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has intimated his intention of taking off the 
extra shilling of duty lately imposed upon spirits in Ireland. ‘The reason as- 
signed for this act of liberality is the inerease of smuggling in that country, 
caused, as he represents, by this unfortunate shilling. 

A large coal-pit at Over Darwen recently fell in, burying seven boys, none of 
whom were got out alive. 

The Cologne Gazette announces that the differences which had existed 
rina the Holy See and the Court of Lisbon, had been satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. 


CANADA COMPANY. 


‘The hali-yearly meeting of this company was held recently in St. Helen’s- 
place, London,—Mr. Charles Frank, Governor, in the chair. 

‘The Chairman briefly opened the proceedings by announcing the object of the 
meeting to be the declaration of a dividend, and the reception of the directors’ 
report. As regarded the sales of land since the beginning of the year, he 
might state that they amounted to 4,246 acres of Crown reserves, and 2,530 
acres in the Huron district, or together 6,776 acres. ‘The quantity of land dis- 
posed of under the new leasing system was 57,861 acres, from the Ist of Jan- 
uary to the 25th of May, and the number of town lots sold was 110. The 
larger proportion of the company’s land had been sold, therefore, under the leas- 


ing system, where no money was required to be pat down, and it was satis- 


\factory to siate that the rent falling dune this year in the Huron district 
amounted to £800. ‘The annual rental of the Crown reserves, sold in February 


and March, alone amounted to £1,301. The receipts from Canada for the five 
months were £6,911, exhibiting a considerable deficiency as compared with the 
corresponding period of last sear, when they were £15,000. ‘This was in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of collecting money, but-which, as there was every 
reason to suppose. would not be permanent, the directors recommended the 


priate a large portion of the fund at their disposal, namely, £20,000 towards the \ 4. +i ,uance of the dividend of six per cent. 


endowment of a bishopric in New Brunswick. The Committee assume that}! 
£5,000 will be collected in the provinces; and they express a hope that the! 


A proprietor asked if this great falling off in the receipts was owing to the 


embarrassed state of monetary affairs in the province ! 


public at large, and especially those connected by trade or property with New | The Chairman said that that had undoubtedly much to do with it, but the de- 


Brunswick, will make a new effort to raise the amount to the required sum of | 
£30,000. i} 
Royat Margisce.—Tie marriage of her Royal Highness the Princess Au- 
gusta, eldest daughter of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, with his | 
Royal Highness Frederick, Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Sirelitz, | 
was celebrated on Wednesday evening, with great splendour, in the Chapel 
Royal, Buckingham Palace. i 
American Manvuracturrep Goons Enctanp.—The Manchester Guardian, || 
alluding to the American manufactured goods sent to England, which it numbers, 
and divides into their respective qualities says—Although the American price 
of the cloth generally approaches in cheapness to that of similar English cloth, 
there is only one sample which equals or surpasses it in that respect. No. 5, a. 
sample of very beautiful and well-mmanufactured drill, appears to be sold in the! 
United States at 3 3-8d. per yard, English money, with eight months’ credit ; 
whilst the corresponding English cloth—certainly not superior, perhaps a little, 
inferior, in quality—is worth at the present time 3}d. 
The French police have been actively engaged in endeavouring to discover, 
who are th2 Frenchmen said to have passed over to Ireland to foment discontent, 
and to stir up the people to resistance. 1} 
The Neapolitan sculptor, Persico, has just completed a marble group, the ex-) 
ecution of which was entrusted to him by the Congress of the United States | 
it is destined for the capitol at Washington, and consists of two figures, one of, 
Columbus, the other of an Indian woman turning away from him, with a look of 
shy curiosity. 
Ancient Nineven. —M. Botta, the French Consul at Mossoul, commenced, 
a year back, making excavations on the ground romery covered by the ! ot 
Nimeveh, which was situated on the Tigris, opposite the present town at Mos- 
soul. ‘The walks are still observable, as well as some huge piles of bricks, which, 
served as foundations of the palace of the kings of Assyria. In one of those! 
piles he discovered the remains of a palace, the walls of which are covered with 
bas reliefs and inscriptions in cuneiform characters. This discovery is the more 
important, as no sculptured monument was hitherto possessed of the Assyrians. 
The French Government has sent M. Botta a sum of money, to enable him to 


pursue his undertaking. 

Exrraorpinary INctpent 1n Iraty.—The Court of Appeal at Bologna was 
recently the scene of a very extraordinary, if not supernatural incident. To- 
wards the end of 1841 Signor Antonia Gagnirao, an opulent merchant of Fer- 
rara, disappeared, and after several days’ search was found dead in a forest, 
having been evidently overcome and murdered, after a desperate struggle. 
Upon some grounds of suspicion, two men, Toeti and Reglucci, who had ire- 
quently been employed by his house as ers, were arrested, and con- 
fessed themselves to have been guilty the crime, but justified them- 
selves by protesting that they had not acted from any personal animosity, but 
ouly as the agents for hire of the deceased's sister-in-law, Signora Brigando, 
the widow of a rich landowner, and a woman equally remarkable for her beauty 


rangement in the United States also exercised a powerful influence, and the 
harvest had not been very good. ‘he last accounts were better, and there was 
reason to hope for an improvement in the collection of the money, which was all 
well secured on the land sold. ‘The amount overdue was £143,000, on the 
25th of March last, so that there would be a considerable deficiency in the sum 
necessary to make up the dividend, which, however, he trasted an early im- 
provement in the collection would make up. He further stated that the valuc 
of land was rising gradually, and that the Desindliats Corn Bill was a measure of 


jconsiderable importance. ‘hanks were voted to the chairman, and the meet- 


ing separated. 
PUBLIC WORKS IN CANADA. 
Treasury Cnampers, July 3, 1843. 

Whereas by an act passed in the sixth year of her Majesty’s reign, entitled 
“ An act for guaranteeing the payment of the interest on a loan of £1,500,000, 
to be raised by the province of Canada,” her Majesty was empowered to guar- 
antec the payment of the interest on any loan to any amount not exceeding 
£1,500,000. which might be raised forthe service of the province of Canada, 


— any act to be passed by the Legislature of the said province, in the man- 


ner and under the conditions in the said act mentioned. 

And whereas, by an act of the Legislature of the province of Canada, enti- 
tled “ An act to authorise the raising, by way of loan, in England, the sum of 
£1,500,000, sterling, for the construction and completion of certain public works 
in Canada,” Her Majesty is empowered to appomt any persons to raise and 
borrow with the guarantee aforesaid, the said sum of £1,500,000. 

And whereas, her Majesty has been eae by warrant, to appoint any three 
or more of the commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to borrow, by deben 
tures, such sums as may be from time to time required for the service of the said 
provinces, not exceeding in the whole the said sum of £1,500,000. 

This is to give notice, that the lords commissioners of her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury, will be ready to dispose of debentures or bonds to the amount of £300,000, 
and that tenders for the purchase of the same addressed to the secretary to the 
treasury, with the words *‘ tender for Canada debentures,”’ written on the out- 
side, will be received at the treasury, at any time previously at 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon, on Friday next, the 7th inst. 

The tenders must state at length the sums proposed to be paid for each £100 
contained in the debentures, with the name and the address of the party. 

No tender will be accepted for any sum less than £5,000. 

The bonds will be redeemable at the expiration of twenty years, from the Ist 
of July instant, and will bear interest from the said 1st of July instant, until re- 
deemed, at the rate of four per cent. per annum, payable half yearly at the Bank 
of England, on the Ist day of January and the Ist day of July. 

The bonds will be made out in such sums of not less than ‘£500 each, as may 
be-required by the purchasers. 

One half of the sum tendered and accepted will be payable at the Bank of 


and accomplishments. Si Brigando was arrested and brought to trial, to- 
gether with Toeti and Raeplusel, before the Criminal Tribunal of Ferrara. Upon 
the confession of these two men, corroborated by the strong and positive evi- 


England on Monday, the 17th inst., when a scrip ipt for the same will be 
iven to the party, and on the payment of the other half on or before Monday, 
31st inst. the debentures will be delivered. 
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‘noured; if it had been, chary enough must have proved the compliment to 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1843. 


By the Mail Steamer Caledonia we have English files to the 14th inst. ; the’ 
matter contained ia them is both various and interesting. Affairs afe assuming 
a serious aspect in divers parts of Europe and more particularly in the British, 
Empire at home. We shall remark upon them seriatin. 

THE IRISH REPEAL QUESTION. 

Mr. O’Connell and his followers are beginning to make manifestations which 
can no longer be slighted. It is true that he and his brother speakers deal chief-| 
ly in invective, and shelter themselves under gencralities when complaining of 
ill-treatment to Ireland. But this is not always the case, for he sometimes cal-/ 
culates upon the ignorance or the excitability of hearers, and promulgates poli- 
tical dogmata which we suspect to be false, or at least erroneous. According: 


to our notions he is wrong—and we fear he 1s deliberately so—when he tells the 
people that the Queen possesses the right to issue writs for the meeting of an! 
Irish Parliament. ‘The sovereign of England rules according to law, and not, 
otherwise ; and the act of Union, by which two distinct kingdoms were incor-, 
porated into one was an act of both legislatures, to which the sovereign of both, 
as the third Estate, gave the sanction which made it law, and no single will of 
the sovereign can annul it. Again, in his attempts to explain away the cause 
of his renouncing the oath, not to disturb the church as settled by law, he has, 
been guilty of the most contemptible tergiversation, which could only pass un-| 
questioned where ignorance listens or determined associates assist. He ought 
to know that the reduction in the number of bishops does not alter the constitu-| 
tion of the church: although it tends to diminish the expense of supporting it, 
which ought to have been a favourable feature in his eyes. ‘Then, with respect! 
to church rate abolition, tithe abolition, &c., these did not affect the position of 
the Church which he swore not to disturb, and they were even matters which| 
ought to conciliate him towards that church. But they were ad captandam vul- 
gus, agreeable to the ears of his audience, and calculated to keep up the fire of 
excitement which is necessary towards his ulterior purpose. As for the rude 
and boisterous expressions made upon absent persons, we very much misunder-| 
stand Irish Gentlemen if they do not become utterly disgusted with them ;—! 
they savour of Shakspeare’s Jack Cade, and we should not be surprised if they) 
have a kindred termination. 

We are not lawyers enough to pronounce that Rebellion has commenced, be- 
cause there has not yet been an overt act ; but it is very evident that thev are 
trying their utmost tu make the government strike the first blow by interposing, 
the action of legal authority. Ministers on the other hand are using the Fa- 
bian policy,—we hope skilfully, and still more, we hope successfully. The ex-| 
citement has certainly reached a fearful height, but we cannot repress the be-| 
lief that The Agitator will take care to keep in a whole skin, whatever may be- 
tide, unless he should entangle himself in the complicated meshes of his own 
weaving. We have given copious details on this subject in our columns to- 
day. 

De Lolme, Blackstone, and others who have described the constitution and: 
characteristics of the two houses of British Parliament, have all agreed in as- 
eribing to the Lords a dignity of deportment and a forbearance in the manner 


of carrying on the debates there; but the irritable Lord Brougham breaks 
through all the ghackles of restraint, and lashes with fury, and without remorse, 
all who incur his resentment. In the case which we have reported to-day, his: 
lordship seems to have the right side of the argument, but his place, condition,| 
and age, ought to teach him a better made of vindication than vulgar scolding. | 
It is dangerous also as a precedent. 


The Irish Arms Bill was in Committee at the latest accounts and was making ) 


slow progress clause by clause. 
In reply to Lord Palmerston, who said that Ireland had much to complain of, 
Sir R. Peer was willing to admit that the government of Ireland ought to 
be conducted in a spirit of moderation, concession, forbearance, and perfect im-, 
era 8 He strongly condemned the ejection of tenants in Ireland, amid. 
oud cheering from both sides of the house. He said that each landlord about 
to exercise such an authority should recollect that other landlords had a right to 
pursue the same course, and that if pursued to any considerable extent the re-. 
sult might be msurrection from the number of persons thus flung upon the world) 
without means of existence. ‘Ihe right hon. baronet expressed his determma-. 
tion to support the Established Church and the legislative union, believing that! 
there was no security for the continued eminence of this great country except! 
in the maintenance of the legislative union, and he hoped that men of all opi-' 
nions and creeds, duly considering the consequences of a severance, and what) 
had been the expressed opinions of every public man of every party—he did 
hope that the Government might confidently rely that the House of Commons) 
would avow its determination to rescue Ireland from the misery which must be 
inflicted on it were the insane project of a repeal of the union to be carried out. 
| 

The efforts of “ Rebecca and her daughters” begin to relax, and there is 
hope that the road-disturbances in Wales will shortly subside. ‘There have, 
been causes of dissatisfaction undoubtedly, though not calling for the violence 
which has been committed under this title; but the Welsh are a people not 
difficult of excitement. They however yield to authority, and are contented 
when their grievances are redressed, without desiring to go on achieving un- 


reasonable requests. 

We regret to perceive the highly unbecoming effects of the pernicious Trac- 
tarians of Oxford, in the manner of treating a high public functionary who had) 
already received great and well-deserved tokens of respect in England, both! 
publicly and privately. In conferring honorary academical distinctions, " 


wore particularly upon distinguished foreigners, it has never been made a mat- 


THE A N GLO AMERIC AN ''strangers, who, before they could be in a condition to receive it must severally 
: have shewn that they were Protestant Episcopalians agreeing in all the tenets 


Jof the Anglican church. ‘The conduct on this occasion was in fact an insult 


‘to Mr. Everett, the American minister, although not intended to be one. Pu- 
seyism and T'ractarianism have run a-muck through the country, and have 
troubled the consciences and repose of the community ; they have received a se- 
vere blow through the episcopal charges of no fewer than thirteen English prelates, 
and though not yet quite defunct they are probably incapable of farther mischief. 
We doubt not that the honourable minister who was thus annoyed laid it to the 
right cause—that of an expiring fanaticism, and will not allow himself to detract 
from the veneration due to old Oxford. 


The world of letters has lost a greater friend, in the person of the late John 
Murray, of Albemarle Street, London, than is usually attributable to a book - 
seller who is supposed to have little feeling for literature beyond the trade in 
it. But he has long been remarkable for the spirit and liberality with which he 
fostered literature itself, during many years that he was engaged in business ; 
and although the list of authors publishing through him counts mainly of aristo- 
cratic, celebrated, and prosperous writers, it is to be ascribed to him that his 
discernment in the first place made many of them so, and that his liberality of 
dealing and gentlemanly character drew towards him all who were in an ascer- 
tained degree lights of the age. Mr. Murray was a man of action also; his 
name has now been prominently before the public more than forty years, yet 
he died at but 64 years of age. 


It is purposed to endow a Bishopric of New Brunswick ; £20,000 will be 
appropriated at home towards it, it is hoped that £5,000 more will be obtained 
in the Province itself, and that others connected with the trade and prosperity 
of New Brunswick will still farther increase it to £30,000, the sum required. 


We intimated last week our intention to make some examination into the 
argument of ministers in favour of the grant to the Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge on the occasion of her proposed marriage with a2 German Prince. The 
question here is but one of abstract curiosity, not affecting us at this distance ; 
yet it is worth enquiry because it presents another phase of human character, 
and is not without its lesson. ‘The English have always been loyal, affection - 
ate, and liberal to their monarchs, and the progeny of their monarchs, and far 
be it from us to wish any abridgement of that liberality ; but when it comes to 
be claimed as a right, the claiun deserves deliberation. 

Sir Robert Peel,—or what is to the same effect, Sir _R. Inglis,—urged that 
King George III., in 1761, gave up about 117 millions sterling, of hereditary 
revenue, and that the Royal family had received in heu of it not more than 69 
millions ;—that if he had retained what he so gave up they would not have had 
occasion to come to Parliament to seek allowances for their support ; and that 
consequently there were fair claims on the country, which ought to be made 
good. ‘This, we take it, was the gist of the argument, and it may be well to 
look into it a little. 

Without going far back into the consideration of the sources of the royal 
revenues, it may be enough to observe that, upon the restoration, the sum of 
£1,200,000 was allotted to Charles II., as his annual revenue, and which it was 
estimated would arise from certain given sources. The amount fell short in 
the beginning of his reign, but it increased in that of his successor to upwards 
of £1,500,000, besides other improvements. With the Revolution came the re- 
formed mode of Royal allowances, commonly called civil list, but the supply of 
these allowances continued during the reign of William and Mary, Anne, 
George I., and George II, to be received from those hereditary sources, so called, 
to which we have alluded. In the case of the last-mentioned, when the civil 
list was settled, a provision was made that in the event of those revenues not 
amounting to £800,600 per annum, parliament would make good the deficien- 
cy, but if they produce more, the king should have the benefit of the surplus, 
and his Majesty should likewise have the crown revenues of Scotland. 

Now what George III. gare up was merely this, he gave up certainty for 
certainty ; for the civil list granted to him was not chargeable upon the fluc- 
tuating hereditary revenues, but upon the general revenue ofthe state. George 
III., reigned 60 years ; the time since the change of the mode for paying the 
civil list took place, is now 82 years. ‘The minister, and those who vote with 
him, have uncandidly assumed the maximum of the estimated receipts from 
the old sources,—whereas some of them have much declined ard others have 
ceased altogether,—and have set against them the sums actually received by 
the Royal family in civil list, special grants, and pensions. 

What then did George III. give up. Literally ndthing. For be it constantly 
recollected that at the Revolution the people and parliament of England went 
back to first principles as far as they could withont injuring the constitutional 
form of government. Instead of Kings being the masters of the country and 
people, they became recognised as chief magistrates for the good of the people 
who are the source of all power; and, as the executive power is exceedingly 
great unless placed under due restraints, one of the first movements was to make 
hun the pensioner of the nation; because with all the restraints that legislation 
could apply, if a monarch possessed large resources which were beyond the 
reach of the nation, an ambitious ruler could set restraints at defiance. Accord- 
ingly we find that although the royal incomes were to be derived from certain 
ascertained branches of revenue, their maximum was calculated upon. When 
George I. succeeded Anne he retained the revenue arising from his Hanoverian 
possession, in addition to the civil list, but the amount was so trifling that it did 
not interfere with the general principle, neither did that of Scotland—then very 


|poor—in the following reign. But when George III. came to the throne, an 
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entire revisal of this part of the subject took place, and the civil list was refer- € he Drama. 


red to the aggregate fund, perhaps just in time to prevent the Royal family from | a ; ' ; 
fixing the branches whence it had been derived, as hereditary and private pro- | Bowrry Turatre.—'This house continues in full career, and is making very 
perty. ‘That prince, even in his twenty-second year, was as little inclined to \pretty returns even at the present low prices. The reason is obvious, the ma- 


surrender anything which he believed he had the right to claim, without a suffi- jnager spares no pains to give variety and to give good representations. The 
cient quid pro quo, as at any subsequent period of his life ; and all the world |Spectacle order of performances is at present in the ascendant, with the charac- 
knows pretty well the tenacity of his grasp generally. Tn short, he was aware, ters, formerly taken by Mr. Hamblin, now represented by Mr. J. R. Scott. 
as all who know the English national character may be, that in getting £800,000 (Of these the favourite one of “ Ernest Maltravers”’ is having a run. 
per annum for his civil list, to be drawn from the aggregate fund, it was made|| It is reported that engagements are made, at a very expensive rate, with 
secure to him, and would form the minimum of his receipts from the nation. And Mame. Castellan te appear here in apg ‘There is nothing greatly improba- 
he was right in his conclusion, for many a heavy drain has sinee been made, for ‘ble in this ; Malibran achieved the brightest of her laurels here ; but the en- 
the payment of his own debts, for those of his progeny, for grants to both new gagement involves also another, equally as expensive, namely, an operatic 
and distant members of his family, and for various other occasions, all or nearly! troupe able to sustain her, and where they are to come from, as a permanent 
all of which have been frankly given when urged for. In fact the Kings George’ body, we know not. 
IIL. and IV. made heavy requisitions on the treasury, and it was left to William)| Niwio’s Garvien.—'The Ravels seem to be more popular than ever; they 
IV. and Victoria, both Whigs, to know experimentally the retrenching hand of|\are playing old pieces and performing old exhibitions, yet they bring crowded 
Parliament. Not but that the economical course was voluntary on the part of houses, every night they perform, and the visitors return home as greatly re- 
both the last-named sovereigns, and to their honour be the fact remembered ;/\freshed and delighted as if they had never seen anything of the kind before. 
but there was no conservative minister to whisper in their ear “Sire” or,|We regret to perceive that our old favourite, Miss Wells—now Madame Leon— 
“ Madam, you have a right to all you can get, because your royal ancestor gave||does not maintain her former wonted sprightliness. 
up large hereditary incomes ;” no, that argument is kept in reserve until the!) ‘The season of the French company is now drawing towards its close, and we 
daughter of a rery rich royal duke, of the right stamp in politics is about to be would recommend to ali whodesire to see stage periormances gone through with 
allied to a foreign prince, and then comes this demand of right! \due regard to minute dramatic properties, to losc no time whilst they have this 
Whilst we are on this subject, there is something connected with it, and also! opportunity. 
with the cause of the present agitation in Ireland, on which we would say a few THEATRE FRANCAIS AT NIBLO'’S. 
words. Besides English grants, in the reign of George III., it was no very), Tuvrepay, July 20, 1843. 
unusual thing to make grants On the Irish Establishment, before Ireland was!) Yesterday (Wednesday) was performed the “ Fille du Regiment,” an opera, 
made a part of the United Kingdom. Now supposing so improbable a thing as) |in two acts by Donizetti. The libretto of this piece is very interesting ; the story 
the Repeal of the Union, and supposing the still more improbable thing of Re-||is not a new one, but it is offered in a graceful form, and the ~ Child of the 21st 
peal without Separation, in how many ways might Ireland be made to operate} ‘Regiment ” has been received with delight and thunders of applause. The cos- 
to the aggrandisement, or to the gratification of the ambition of the King ‘) tume of sutler suits perfectly well Mdile. Calvé, who is truly enchanteresse from 
Might he not by popular means, draw a large separate revenue from Ireland '— the beginning to the end of the delightful score of Donrzetti. M. Blés, in the 
(O’Connell has done so in his private capacity of citizen and subject. )—Might part of the Sergeant Sulpice, has been also successful, and M. Richer has shown 
he not thereby become in a measure independent of Parliament, and interfere ||taste and improvement. We have seen with pleasure many Frenchmen whose 
with the constitutional restraints which are at present imposed on the Royal | hearts were moved by the words of “ France,” “ patric,” and we claim to be 
power. Might he not coerce one country by means of the other! In short, /to0 good a patriot not to applaud their national feeling. 
even in pecuniary matters, may we not see how important it is for the British | tle. Calné was called, after the piece, and came with Blés and Richer. 
Empire to have one treasury, one purse, one interest, and to be one people ' We have no doubt that the same enthusiasm will prevail to-morrow night. It 
Distixcvisuep Sreaxcers.—The Times says, among the passengers in the |'s ery much to be regretted that the engagement of the French company ex- 
Caledonia were Count d'Orsay and the Countess of Blessington, (travelling path, rw 
under assumed names)—the former accompanied by a valet and the latter by! |°P ora io more end more appreciated ref day. Os Saturday (to-day) will take 
two female servants. He is tall and strongly but elegantly built ; his features||? 
however, and hands, are smali to effeminacy, and his countenance, it must be||2mone™ Us. We net every man 
i ; i are sure that all amateurs will like to hear “Cosimo,” a very pretty comic 
is stili a beauty, though she has evidently seen her best days. perfect 
maestro who manages all the musical depart ment of Niblo’s. 
*,* The activity of the French company is such that two new operas are 
spoken of, before the end of the month: “ Le Rossignol” and “ Anna Bolena” 


are the titles of these two musical works. . 
SPAIN. 


We regret to perceive that this ill-fated country continues to be torn and Rlusic and AMlusical Intelligence. 


ruined by the intestine broils which the Ex-queen Christina and French Goid| The following are just published by W. Dubois, 205 Broadway, New York, 
have been able to produce. We endeavoured last week to trace with hasty|and by A. Fiot 196 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
hand the course of events which have brought Spain into her present position i) Tux Mixsree. Curp.—An exquisitely sweet yet simple and easy ballad 
and, on farther consideration we incline to the opinion that she was made a con- ‘composed by The Infant Sappho, Lenten Wr aning, wnd arranged by John 
stitutional kingdom too soon. Neither her grandees nor her people generally||Biackley. _ 
are in a condition to avail themselves of it rationally. Along the Mediterranean), ,, y, ; Scenes of my Childhood,” a very pretty ballad, the words of which are 
shore of Spain the Regent has abundant occupation, and it will require all his Iby W. Ball, Esq., and the MIMS M ‘Ra a 
wisdom as well as his bravery to stem the torrent of opposition which now assails)) Oh 

, no, we never talk in French,” a song, the words by Miss Leslie, and 


his authority. But Espartero is no common man, and there is admiration of his). W, oO , 
talents even where there is opposition to his measures. ‘This is all in his favor ;)| ant a Cab,” a song, the words by Straus, the music of both by J. L. L. 


whereas Christina has no resources but those of a pecuniary kind. are amusing trifles. 
La Syuratuie.—A Waltz composed by W. V. Wallace. ‘The extraordi- 


INDIA AND CHINA. ' nary talents both as an artist and composer, pussessed by Mr. Wallace, are the 
The news from India is not altogether of a pacific nature ; but it was hardly) present theme of conversation in all musical society. ‘The present is a pleas- 
to be expected that the Beloochees would submit at the first defeat. The vete- jing and favourable specimen of his taste in the lighter department of music. 
ran Napier, however, is always ready, and will be eager to consummate the}) Cxsuex’s Miirary Watrz.—The well-known and beautiful motive has 
conquest which he so bravely began. The next arrivals will doubtless bring the} been prettily arranged here, by Viereck, as a duet for two performers on the 
details of the settlement of the question,—a weighty one both for the commerce}! pianoforte. 
and geography. Ark From Exisa Craunio,”’ by M iati ia- 
All seems in due progress in China; the death of Elepoo must necessarily | noforte, by Detpuaiior. a. al oe oe ee = variations for the pia 
cause some delay ; but it is better for the Plenipo to stay where he is, under the Menon Ch This j odd title. 
circumstances, than risk farther delays by missing the successor to the Chinese land the thongh pleasing 
a al aioe a htt f ‘seems to be a mistake current that the composition of a march is an easy task, 
Under our head of * Cricketer’s Chronicle” will be, to-day, at the request of |whereas to give-it dignity, originality, and peceliar point 
many subscribers, a correct copy of the Laws of that noble game, as lately re- lfect, all of which are Scniecies kt diniieihinet omenine 4 : 
vised by the Marylebone Club of London, the acknowledged authority in those y od, more imagi- 
cases ; and we purpose not only to chromele all play of importance in Cricket, + We had the pl duri wre 
which may be forwarded to us, but also any critical investigation in disputed | the d 


*,* The immense Iron Steamer, Great Britain, was to be launched, erecniat | 
ty, on Wednesday last, 19th inst. 


t 

! 


to us must, however, be free of postage, or they cannot be received. pical Album,” of Mr. Eugene Prevost, of which we lately spoke in deserved 
terms of eulogium. 

*,* We are obliged to defer our Parisian correspondence until next week. | | *,*M. Auguste Nourrit, whom we by erroneous information announced as 

. /having made an engagement with the French company, has departed this week 


Jog Surra.—We are informed by a gentleman up the River who arrived) pitadelphia 
here yesterday morning that Joe the Prophet had been liberated or rescued by) | | P z 
his Legion. ‘The boat he was brought back on, touched at Quincy on her road TP. Count d’Adhemar, whose beautiful romances are so popular in France, 
back to Nauvoo having Joe safe and sound on board. is at present in New York, which has never yet possessed so numerous a col- 
St. Louis Rep. of 3d Julyj ||lection of distinguished artists as at this period. 


| 
| 
4 


312 one Angls American. 


Jury 22. 


Concerts. 


Tue British anp American Mustcat Society have given two concerts in) 
the large room of the Shakspeare Hotel, corner of Duane and William streets. eypied about an hour, and was done in admirable style. 


The force consists of about twenty-four instrumentalists led by Mr. Marks, and 
about twelve vocalists. Charles M. King, the eminent Pianist, is the general 


| The parties now had a recess of nearly an hour, and about half-past two 
Wild again took took the bat, but after receiving 40 balls and making 7 runs, 
he was bowled out by a three quarter ball: the bowling of these 40 balls oc- 

Te will be perceived that 
the average rate of Ticknor’s bowling was 1} minute to each ball, whilst that 
of Wild was nearly one ball per minute. The former was certainly the more 
judicious and deliberate. 


li t ject society is the merican and, — 
director, and the object of the society is the encouragement of American and, The following is the score of the game, Mesers. Nichole and Barrett being 


British talent. Among the vocalists is a Miss McGloin. a pupil of Mr. King, 
and possessing a clear, true, and rich voice, though of limited compass. The, 


room where the concerts are given is spacious and well adapted for the convey- 
ance of sound except at one corner which is an acute angle, and where the 
band may be said to have been stowed—away. ‘These concerts have been well 
attended so far. 


Literarp Notices. 


Tue Poetny or Live: By Mrs. Exits; New York. Langleys. The 
amiable anthoress of this charming work has already distinguished herself by 
former writings, such as ‘ ‘The Wives,” “The Daughters,” “'The Women,” 
&c., “of England ;” all in a strain of good sense, good feeling, and good mo- 
ral, and conveyed ina tone and style interesting to readers. ‘The present 


work shews her to be of an clegant turn of mind, awake to all the true poetry|| 


of nature and of fecling, vet distinct from the mawkish freaks which disgrace 
it; and her object is partly to point out the difference between true and false) 
life” may best be derived. We recommend the work most cordially to public 
perusal and examination. 

Lonvon Quarrerty Keview vor May, 1843.—Mr. Mason's Reprint of 
this sterling work is published, and contains much valuable matter; we would 
particularise the Paper on the Rubrics of the English Episcopal chureh, and a 
paper of Notes on Alison’s history, by Sir F. B. Head. 


Tae Kyickersocker ror was rather late in appearing, but its contents | 


atone for the delay. It is an excellent number. 
Lives or Eminent sy Dr. Manpen.—New York: Winches- 
ter. ‘This number contains amemoir of Thomas Addis Emmett. — 
Frotssarr’s Curonitcies.—The valuable edition of this werk, published 
by Winchester has reached the fourth part, and is making steady progress. 
Tue Liverary Gartanp, No. 7. Montreal: Lovell and Gibson. A very 
clever miscellany ; the matter well written or selected, and very neatly brought 
out at acheap rate. ‘I'he last is indispensable in these times. 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


MATCH AT CRICKET.—SINGLE WICKET. 

The first of those four matches at Single Wicket, to which we have more 
than once alluded, came off on ‘Thursday last, July 20th, on the Ground of the 
Philadelphia Cricket Club, situated on the Camden side of the Delaware, im- 
mediately contiguous to Walnut Street and Cainden Ferry. The arrangement 
stands thus :—Mr. John Ticknor, of Philadelphia, engages to play four distinct 


matches of Single Wicket Cricket, severally against any four of the Members}, 
of St. George’s Cricket Club of New York ; two matches to be played on tha)! 


Philadelphia Club Ground, and two on the Ground of the St. George’s Club at 
Nev York. ‘The whole four to be completed on or before the first day of No- 


vember next. 
Mr. Ticknor having won the first choice of ground, the first match was played 


as above-stated. ‘The field at Camden is spacious, with a very gentle slope.) 


and forty feet square near the middle has been sodded and otherwise prepared 
to make it good and sufficient as a permanent Cricket ground. But it is natu- 
rally hard and impracticable, and requires constant as well as great pains to 


umpires, and Messrs. Morley, Blackburnc, and Sanderson scoring the Game. 
Wi. 
, 1, 1, 1, 1, 2, 2, and 1 wide ball, 18—caught out. 


{Ist Innings. 1, 1, 1623.4 


1,1,1 
2d Do. 1,1,1, 


TicKNor. 
Ast Innings. 2, 1, 1, 2, 1, 2, 1, 2, 2,2, 1.1, 1,2, 1, 2, 4, 2,2- 
4, and 2 wide balls...” ¢ 93—bowled ont. 


The ground was in good order, the day exceedingly fine, and the spectators 
\were numerous. 

The next match of the series will take place on Thursday, the 3d August, 
jupon the St. George’s ground, in this city ; and the antagonist of Ticknor will 
iprobably be Mr. Groom. 
| We cannot conclude without remarking that Wild, although beaten, shewed, 
by general admission, all the points of a capital cricketer. It was the misfor- 
jtune of the New Yorkers to lose both the toss for the place of playing, and the 


feeling, and partly to lead the mind to the sources from whence * the poetry of| toss for the position of the wickets and option of going in. All these are 


critical advantages to the party that gains them, and, under the circumstances, 
one Inning of 17 notches at single wicket is a very excellent score. 

| N.B.—In framing our report we have to acknowledge the favour of com- 
‘munications from several gentlemen, of both New York and Philadelphia, and 
jof both sides in opiniun. All their communications substantially coincide, and 
there has been an honourable desire by them all to do justice to both sides. 

| 


American Summary. 


‘Tux Crry or Navvoo.—Few. we suspect, are aware of the rapid growth and 
eee condition of the city of Nauvoo, the Jerusalem of the Latter Day Saints. 
Notwithstanding but four years have elapsed since the Mormons first made a 
settlement there, it 1s estimated that it already numbers from 15,000 to 17,000 
inhabitants ; and accessions are daily made to the population from the Eastern 
States and from Europe. The Burlington (Lowa) Gazette, from which we ga- 
ther these facts, says :— 

| “ It is situated at one ofthe most beautiful points on the river and is improv- 
ing with a rapidity truly astonishing. Many of the houses are built in fine 
istyle, evincing wealth as well as taste. ‘The ‘Temple, which is destined to be 
jthe most maguificent structure in the West, is progressing rapidly, and will 
probably be completed in the course of the present and succeeding summer. 
Its style of architecture is entirely original—unlike any thing in the world, or in 
ithe history of the world—but is at the same time chaste and elegant. It is said 
‘to be the conception of the Prophet Gen. Smith. [tis being built by the vo- 
luntary labour of the members of the church, who devote a certain number of 
j\days in the year to the work. If the labour and materials were estimated at 
jcash prices it is supposed that the building would cost something like a million 


of dollars. 
| Tae Acenr ty Antmat Macnerism.—A writer in the Rochester Daily Ad- 
vertiser, who signs himself T. J. Smith, states that he has sueceeded in produc- 
ing tlfe various effects of what is called Mesmerism by means of common elec- 
‘trical machines, and infers from this jact that clectricity is the magnectic agent. 
says : 

bie in the commencemen! of my examination of animal inagnetism, the im- 
jpression was forced upon my mind, that its agent wasthe same, or near akin to 
jelectricity. 

| “This led me to test, by actual experiment, their similanty. I have used a 
ismall, common electric machine, and with it, by repeated trials, succeeded in pro- 
jduemg all the effects usually produced by the will and passes of an operator. I 


keep it in order. A stranger is apt to feel himself very uncomfortable, when 
placed upon it against one who constantly uses it. Mr. ‘Ticknor would at a 
glance be acknowledged a likely person to be a good cricketer ; he is thin in 
the flanks, broad chested, rather long in the arms, not heavy in person, having a 
keen sharp eye, and a great fondness for the game. He is a remarkably hard) 
hitter, and a bold striker, very fondof making effective strokes m the game, and 
being also a fast runner ; buoyant in hope, and having a sufficient confidence in 
his powers. His striking is directly off the bat,—a good property at single) 
wicket—and he loses no time in following the stroke. 

His antagonist, on this occasion, was Mr. Wm. Wild, whom we ought ra-, 
ther to designate as one who has deen a capital cricketer practically ; his sight 
being now much affected, and he being also greatly in flesh. His judgment, 
however, is sound, but to play with a young alert man is too much for him. The 


} 
j 


toss for the play was won by Ticknor, who chose his ground and put Wild to} 


the bat; the play commencing at half past ten a.m. Ticknor bowled in fine 
style, and Wild’s stopping was much admired. The 19th ball strack Wild’s 
leg, and there was some discussion as to his being lawfully out, but it was final- 
ly given in his favour. In the course of 47 Balls, Wild made 17 runs and 1 
‘Wide Ball, but the 48th ball he struck up, and was beautifully caught out by 
Ticknor. These 48 balls were bowled in th. 04min., independently of the time 
occupied in the dispute with regard to the * leg before wicket.” 

After some little time Ticknor took the bat for practice, Mr, Wade bowling ; 
unfortunately during this practice the ball, after striking the ground,hit Ticknor’s 
left eye, and caused the blood to flow profusely from his nostrils. ‘Though this 
was soon stopped it caused his head to ache much. However the game pro- 
ceeded, and Ticknor proved himself well able for Wild's swift balls, for he made 
51 runs and two wide balls from 91 balls bowled at him. When he had made 
about 40 runs he inadvertently knocked down his own bails, but as it was not 
perceived by either his antagonist or the umpire, the latter of whom had his 
back tumed at the time, it passed without dispute. These 91 balls were de- 
livered by Wild in 93 minutes, the play and running all included, which, truth 
to say, was too hasty a matter; after which Wild swept the wicket of a: 


,n splendid style. 


|have put a subject in the maguetic state by the machine, and awakened the sub- 
ject without its aid, by the usual passes. 

| “Again, I have put a subject into the magnetic state by the will and passes, 
and aroused the subject to all his powers with the machine only. 

| “These experiments, repeated several times, go to prove that electricity is 
ithe agent that produces all the marvellous results of animal magetisin. 

“ "The machine, in the first instance put the subject into the magnetic state, 
jand the passes restored again to the natural state. In the second instance, 
ithe will and passes produced the same unnatural state, and the machine restored 
the subject. 

| ‘ T have succeeded in putting a person in communion with the subject, by 
‘connecting him with the machine during the operations, and the person thus in 
communion, had control alone over the subject—could excite the organs, para- 
lyze the limbs, &c., and awaken the subject, in the same manner as when put 


to sleep in the usual way. 


*« Others have repeated the experiments with like success : and all who have 
‘witnessed them, were satisfied that electricity is the agent in all the mysterious 


effects of Mesmerism.” 


Sandersons’ Franklin House, 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
Between Third and Fourth Streets, North Side. 
PHILADELPHIA. (July 15-3m* 


NFORMATION WANTED respecting James William and Ventry Hoyier, grandsons of 
the Right Hon. Lord Ventry. They came to the United States from Ireland about the 
year 1823. By application to their brother-in-law, Dr. Powell, No.7 Greenwich-st., N.Y., 
they will hear of something much to their advantage. Any person acquainted with their 
residence, if living, or aware of their death, will confer a great favour by communicating 
as ubove. July 15-3. 


NFORMATION WANTED of John Henderson, from Waterford, Ireland, and lately 

residing in Toronto, which he left in May Jast. Any information respecting him wiil 
weed acknowledged by his wife, Celia, now residing at Mr. Kingsmilis, Toronto. 

uly 8. 

PARTMENTS AND BOARD.—Very superior accommodation with entire or partial 
| board, in one of the finest situations in New York, may be obtained by addressing a 
note to X, Box No. 189, which will be immediately attended to. ‘Ihe house is not a board 
ing-house. May 13. 


J Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 
e York. 


IL? Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 
IP Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and ee 
ay 27-3m*, 


| 
j 


